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FOREWORD 



J UNIOR COLLEGES are the most rapidly growing segment of the Nation’s 
system of post-secondary education. In the past decade their enroll- 
ments have increased threefold, while enrollments in other institutions of 
higher education have doubled. 

The junior colleges’ contributions to higher education in the sciences 
not only are increasing but also are quite diversified. For many of the 
students the junior college education lays the foundation for baccalaure- 
ates, advanced degrees, and employment in one of the professions. Others 



use upon graduation from junior college. All receive some preparation in 



more enlightened citizenry in a society increasingly based on science 
and technology. 

This report provides information on the preparation and teaching 
activities of junior college teachers of science and related technological 
subjects. It should be useful in the planning of programs for improvement 
of science teaching in these institutions. The report may also dispel some 
frequently expressed concerns as to the quality of junior college science 
instruction. However, most importantly it can help focus attention on 
those weaknesses to which efforts for correction should be directed. Prior 
to this survey, one could only speculate about the magnitude of these 
problems in the absence of quantitative measures. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science undertook 
the project through its Commission on Science Education under a grant 
from the National Science Foundation. Dr. John R. Mayor, AAAS Di- 
rector of Education, was responsible for carrsdng it out. In appraising 
the junior college situation as shown in the results of the study, he noted 
that: 

For the first time we have a reliable basis for some generaliza- 
tions about science education in the junior colleges. By and large, 
this is an encouraging picture. For example, despite the almost 
unbelievable growth in the number of junior colleges and in the 
number of students that they serve, there is a surprising degree 
of academic strength in thar faculties, and an unexpectedly 
large amount of activity among faculty members working toward 
continued improvement. 

We are grateful to Dr. Mayor and to the Surveys & Research Corpora- 
tion, employed by the AAAS to conduct the survey and prepare the 
analysis. 

The study was conducted under a program of the Office of Economic 
and Manpower Studies, H. E. Riley, Head, in the Sponsored Surveys 
and Studies Section, Thomas J. Mills, Head. 




receive training in vocationally oriented technological skills of immediate 



the sciences and the scientific method that will make them a imrt of a 
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Summary of Findings 









• This survey shows that most 
junior college teachers of science, 
engineering, and technology held 
a master’s degree. 




• Three-fifths of the holders of doctorates had 10 or more years of teach- 
ing experience. A little less than one-half of the holders of the master’s 
degree and one-fourth of the teachers with only a bachelor’s degree had 
as much as 10 years of experience. The ratio with less than 5 years of 
experience was lowest among doctorate-holders; highest among teachers 
with the lowest educational levels. 



• The teachers of 16 percent of the courses indicated that they had been 
admitted to candidacy for the doctorate. The teachers of more than two- 
thirds of the courses had taken some additional study beyond their earned 
degrees. 
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• Teachers with over 5 years of teaching experience in their field taught 
59 percent of all the courses. 



* Three-fourchs of the teachers had participated in an institute or held 
a fellowship or traineeship since 1960. Most of these were sponsored by 
the National Science Foundation. 
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• The full-time teachers of more than one-half of the courses reported 
that their work experience going 12 years back consisted of teaching 
only; for an additional 14 percent the teachers had experience also in 
research. 



• Of the total courses, 16 percent were taught by teachers who had been 
appointed to their current teaching assignments in 1955 or earlier, 44 
percent by teachers who had never taught anywhere else, and 67 percent 
by teachers who had begun their teaching careers after 1955. The teachers 
of 27 percent of the courses had come from high school teaching jobs, 
16 percent from other junior colleges, and 4 percent from 4-year colleges. 
Tlie remainder reported other teaching levels, such as elementary schools, 
and jobs other than teaching. 



• Almost three-fourths of a 
typical junior college science 
teacher's work week in connection 
with his position was spent in 
classroom duties. Administrative 
tasks and other activities, such 
as research and background read- 
ing, accounted for the rest of his 
time on the junior college job. 
Activities not connected with his 
position at the college claimed 
only 4 percent of his total pro- 
fessional time. 



Oukiide 
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• The field with the most courses 
was mathematics, with one-fourth 
of the total. 
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Less than $7,000 



• In May 1967, just over one- 
half of the full-time teachers 
were earning $9,000 or more a 
year in their junior-college jobs. 
Those shown here with less than 
$7,000 included 5 percent with less 
than $6,000. Presumably, the 
higher paid teachers included 
department heads and others 
whose salary reflected adminis- 
trative responsibilities as well as 
cp. their teaching assignments. 




$7j000 > $8,999 

$9,000 ■ $9,999 
$10,000 -$10,999 

$11,000 or more 



• The teachers of 61 percent of the courses regarded themselves as “quite 
successful” teachers ; 37 percent, “moderately successful” ; and only 2 per- 
cent, “barely adequate.” 



• The teachers of 62 percent of the courses reported that they hoped to 
stay in teaching or combine a teaching and research career. The other 
38 percent indicated an interest in administration, research only, or some 
other non-teaching activity. 



• Although inadequate salary was 
a major cause for dissatisfaction, 
the teachers of 92 percent of the 
courses reported themselves as 
either “satisfied” or “very satis- 
fied” with teaching as a career. 
Only 4 percent said they were dis- 
satisfied; 1 percent, “very dis- 
satisfied.” 
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56% 

Very satisfied 




8 3% 
indifferent 



5% 

Dissatisfied or very dissatisfied 
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I. Introduction 



T he sharp increase in recent years in jun- 
ior college enrollments underscores the im- 
portance of current information on the quali- 
fications and teaching loads of junior college 
teachers in the sciences, engineering, and tech- 
nology. 

From 1963 to 1967, the enrollments nearly 
do«ihled while the number of junior colleges 
increased by less than one-third, according to 
the American Association of Junior Colleges 
(AAJC),^ as follows: 



Enrollments 

Year Colleges (in millions) 

1963 694 0.9 

1965 771 1.1 

1966 838 1.5 

1967 912 1.7 



Looking ahead, the executive director of 
AAJC recently noted his expectation of more 
than 1,000 publicly supported community col- 
leges and a need for 100,000 additional 
teachers by the late seventies.^ What kinds of 
teachers will be needed and with what quali- 
fications? This study lays groundwork for an 
answer by examining the teachers of science, 
engineering, and technology in junior colleges 
in May 1967. 

Some reasons for interest in the subject are 
the differences in some of the objectives of 4- 
year colleges and junior colleges and the con- 
sequences of those differences on qualifications 
and workloads of the teaching staffs. The 
junior colleges have been described as the 
“gray area” in higher education, offering to a 
great many students some education beyond 
high school but short of the baccalaureate 



^ 196■l^ Junior College Directory and subsequent years. 
Washington, D.C.: American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1964 through 1967. 

‘‘Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., “Preparation of Junior 
College Teachers,” Educational Record 48:2, Spring 
1967. 



level. In the public “community” junior cb 
leges, with their “open door” policy of ac 
missions, the entrants come from more widel 
varied backgrounds than do the students ac 
mitted to 4-year colleges. The curricula offe 
the counterparts of the lower division course 
of the 4-year college as well as hundreds c 
courses in technical and vocational fields nc 
ordinarily found in other institutions of highc 
education. Many of the students are prepai 
ing to go on for degrees in universities and ^ 
year colleges. 

Gleazer, of AAJC, in estimating that abet 
one-third of the students enrolling in junic 
colleges transfer to 4-year institutions, note 
that the baccalaureate degree is not an “aj 
propriate objective” for many students.* 

Since the junior colleges do not themselvc 
aim to confer the baccalaureate degree, thei 
is no general agreement that qualificatio 
standards for their teachers should be tl: 
same as those for 4-year colleges. With pos 
tion on the degree ladder taken as the trad 
tional basis for judging qualifications of 
teacher, a recent report by the Commission c 
College Physics said that “every teacher of 
college course in physics should have eamc 
at least the M.S. degree in physics. . . . evei 
teacher of physics majors at a school offerir 
the baccalaureate degree should hold the Ph.l 
in physics.”^ This would seem to imply ths 
teachers of physics in junior colleges need m 
possess the doctoral degree as a quaUfi^»tic 
for teaching the subject, but the prevailii 

’^Ihid. Based on Medsker’s studies (L. L. Medskc 
The Junior College: Progress and Prospect. New Yor] 
McGraw-Hill Bwk Co. Inc., 1960, and a later stu( 
soon to be published). These studies found that tw 
thirds of junior college students plan to go on to 
year colleges but only one-third actually do transfei 

‘A. A. Strassenburg, “Study Programs for Colle] 
Physics Teachers — ^An Analysis of Supply and I) 
mand,” American Journal of Physics 32:6, June 196 
p. 436. 






view in most Helds is that the best-qualified 
teacher is the one who holds a doctorate. 

Some educators question the doctoral de- 
gree as a relevant criterion for junior college 
teachers. They ask if views on qualifications 
for teaching should not be overhauled to meet 
the demand for effective college-level teaching 
of students who are not oriented toward re- 
search in the liberal arts or in science and 
technology.® The large community colleges, 
where much of the growth in junior colleges 
is taking place, are educating students who 
have diverse career aims. Although many plan 
to transfer to 4-year colleges, others are not 
sufficiently motivated to do so or are unclear 
in their goals. Still others plan to take voca- 
tional education or terminal-occupational pro- 
grams. In this setting, some educators believe, 
the teaching capability of the teacher would 
seem to be a more important asset than his 
research output. The issue unquestionably 
merits further study. 

This report provides data on the educational 
backgrounds of an estimated 11,000 junior 
college teachers of science, engineering, and 
technology in the 1966-67 academic year, as 
well as information on work experience, work- 
load, salary, other earnings, career goals, and 
satisfaction with teaching. 

Purpose and Method 

The objectives of the study were — 

• To determine the qualifications and teach- 
ing loads of junior college teachers in the 
natural and social sciences, engineering, and 
technology. 

• To determine information about the courses 
taught, so as to identify areas wherein im- 
provements in teacher qualifications and 
teaching burden are needed. 

• To identify the status of this manpower in 
junior colleges, particularly with respect to 
origins and previous experiences and to com- 
mitments to remain in junior college teach- 
ing. 

Details of the survey and other technical 
notes, as well as the questionnaire, are shown 
in the appendix. 

*Mary Wortham, “The Case for a Doctor of Arts 
Degree,” AAUP Bulletin, Winter 1967, pp. 372-377. 
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The survey used questionnaires mailed to a 
representative sample of junior college science 
teachers, drawn from a roster of 14,200 
teachers in the sciences, engineering, and 
technology compiled by the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges (AAJC) in 1966. The 
AAJC described the roster as containing most 
of the teachers of science, including social 
sciences and technology, in the country's 2- 
year colleges. It listed teachers who were ac- 
tive during the 1965-66 academic year in the 
692 junior colleges that had cooperated in the 
development of the roster (see appendix table 
B-1). Teachers were identified on the roster 
by 13 separate fields of teaching and a residual 
group consisting of teachers in other fields, 
heads of departments, and those with no re- 
port of field. Appendix table B-2 shows num- 
bers of teachers on this roster by field of 
teaching, those also teaching in one or more 
other fields, and those in full-time or part-time 
status. 

Sample Design for Survey 

The sample for the general mailout was de- 
signed to yield a representative group of 
teachers in each of the 13 teaching fields se- 
lected for inclusion in the study, with a mini- 
mum of 150 and a maximum of 450 teachers 
in each field, and a sample from an “other” 
group. The sampling ratios were based on 
numbers of teachers in the fields — ^large ratios 
for fields with relatively few teachers, smaller 
for fields with more teachers. The procedure 
resulted in a 4,663-name sample, or about one- 
third of the total number on the AAJC roster. 
(See appendix B for a detailed description.) 

Questionnaire Mailout and Response 

The questionnaire was mailed in May 1967 
to the 4,663-name sample from the roster, and 
followup letters were sent to nonrespondents. 
By September 30, the cutoff date for the study, 
questionnaires had been received from 2,540 
individuals, or 54 percent of the number on 
the mailing list. However, analysis indicates 
that there were several ameliorating circum- 
stances — ^many were ho longer teaching in a 
junior college or in the fields surveyed, had 
died, or had not been properly a member of 
the roster. 

Determination of the actual response rate 



o 
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is based on the faculty members in the se- 
lected fields who taught these subjects in both 

I. 965-66 and 1966-67. The data and followup 
studies indicate that 16 percent of the names 
on the mailing list were individuals who were 
not teaching in junior colleges in 1967. Thus, 
the within-scope sample total becomes approx- 
imately 3,920, and the 2,540 returned ques- 
tionnaires represent a “response rate” of 
about 65 percent. This also suggests that 16 
percent of the 14,000 names on the 1966 
AAJC roster were individuals who did not fall 
in the 1967 survey universe. 

The timing of the survey in the last month 
of the academic year, when faculty members 
are pressed to clear their desks before leaving 
for vacations or summer sessions, undoubtedly 
also affected this response rate. 

Data Shown in Report 

The data shown in this report are estimated 
totals based on sample numbers and are there- 
fore subject to sampling error. In general, the 
smaller the figure the larger the error. Each 
figure represents the result of applying to the 
sample number an appropriate inflation factor 
based on the sampling ratio. The total num- 
bers — ^for example, courses taught or number 
of teachers — will vary approximately plus or 
minus 50, because of the rounding process. 
The inflation factors used and the method of 
estimation are described in the appendix, 
which also presents values for the standard 
error of the estimate. 

General Characteristics 

The number of junior college teachers of 
science, engineering, and technology who were 
teaching in both 1965-66 and 1966-67 is esti- 
mated from the survey to have been almost 

II, 000. This section presents estimated data 
on their age and sex, control and enrollment 
of the institutions in which they taught, and 
tneir geographic distributions by region and 
State. 

Age and Sex 

Of the estimated number of science, engi- 
neering, and technology teachers in junior col- 
leges, 85 percent were men. Among four broad 
geographic regions, women ranged from 22 
percent in the North Atlantic States to i • per- 
cent in the West and Southwest. The teachers 



were predominantly middle-aged, with a me- 
dian age of 42 years. One in eight was under 
30 years ; one in 14 was 60 years or over. The 
women tended to be slightly older than the 
men. (See appendix table A-1.) 

Full-Time and Part-Time Teachers 

Most of the junior college teachers (91 per- 
cent) were teaching full time. Women, con- 
stituted 15 percent of the full-time teachers 
(20 percent of the part-time). Part-time 
teachers tended to be slightly older. (See ap- 
pendix tables A-2 and A-3.) 

Distribution by Region and State 

Differences in distributions of the teachers 
among the States (shown in appendix table 
A-1) reflect both population disparities and 
variations in the ways the junior collie sys- 
tems were developed. California institutions, 
for example, employed 24 percent of the 
teachers in the survey, but the State accounts 
for 10 percent of the U.S. population. The dis- 
parity reflects the extraordinary growth since 
World War II of the community collie system 
in that State. 

Also high in teacher ratios was Florida, 
with e-eighths of the Southeast region 
teachers in the survey. Some of the other 
States in that region accounted for much 
lower proportions of the teachers than of the 
population generally. A similar low ratio of 
teachers to population emerges from the data 
for most of the New England States. 

Public and Private Junior Colleges 

Public institutions employed 86 percent of 
the teachers in the survey (appendix table 
A-4) , nearly the same as the 84 percent shown 
for “instructional and administrative faculty” 
in the 1967 Directory of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. 

The absence of data from six States and 
the District of Columbia for the public junior 
collie teachers and from nine States for pri- 
vate junior college teachers was due to the 
lack of such colleges in most of the States af- 
fected and to uneven response rates.* 

*1967^ Junior College Directory, op. cit., reports no 
public junior colleges in four of these States and the 
District of Columbia, and no private junior colleges in 
eight States. This means that two States having few 
teachers in public junior colleges did not show up in 
the responses and, similarly, one State having one pri- 
vate junior college had no teachers responding. 
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enrollment Size 

Most of the teachers covered in the survey 
taught in public junior colleges, -which tend 
to be larger than the private colleges. Almost 
one-half of the teachers reported that their 
institutions had enrollments of 2,500 or more. 
An additional one-fourth were at colleges -with 



from 1,000 to 2,500 students. A little more 
than one-fourth taught in colleges with fewer 
than 1,000 students. (See appendix table A- 
4.) 

The median enrollment size of the private 
colleges for these teachers was a little over 
600 students; the public college counterpart, 
2,600 to 2,700 students. 



. 
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II. Education and Experience 



T his study examines five aspects of the 
educational backgrounds and work ex- 
^ perience of these junior college teachers of 
science, engineering, and technology. They are, 
in the order discussed: academic degrees and 
additional study, training and experience in 
field of teaching, fellowships or traineeships 
held, and various work experiences. 

Highest Earned Degree 

In educational attainment, these junior col- 
lege teachers held a position roughly between 
secondary school teachers and teachers in 4- 
year colleges and universities. In this study, 
three-fourths of the science, engineering, and 
technology teachers held a master’s degree as 
their highest (appendix table A-5). In second- 
ary schools, two-thirds of the teachers in 
1965-66 held a bachelor’s as their highest de- 
gree,^ and in universities and 4-year colleges, 
one-half held the doctorate.* The distribu- 
tions found in this survey of junior colleges 
are shown at the right with those from a 1960 
study.® Disparities — ^particularly in the per- 
centages shown for master’s, bachelor’s, and 
no degree — ^reflect in part the differences in 
fields covered; in part, changes over a period 
of years. 

Highest Degree and Size and Type of School 

• Degree patterns varied somewhat between 
public and private junior colleges. Doctorates 

^American Public School Teacher^ 1965-66. Wash- 
^ ingrton, D.G.: Research Division, National Education 
Association, 1967, p. 71. 

* U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Teaching Faculty in Universities 
and Four~Year Colleges^ Spring 196S, OE-53022-63. 
Washington, D.C. 20402: Supt. of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1966. 

® L. L. Medsker, The Junior College: Progress and 
Prospect, Carnegie Series in American Education. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960; in- 
cludes administrators, 6 percent of total. 
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Total 


100 


Total - 


100 


“Doctorate” (pre- 




Doctorate 


9 


sumably Ph.D. 




Professional de- 




and some profes- 




gree (M.D., L.L.6., 




sional degrees) . 


10 


E.E., etc.) 


3 


Master’s 


65 


Master’s 


74 






Bachelor’s 


11 


Bachelor’s 


17 


No baccalaureate 




No degree 


7 


degree 


3 


Indeterminant 


2 


Indeterminant 


ft 



*Less than 0,5 percent. 



were slightly more frequent in the private 
than in the public colleges — ^11 and 9 percent, 
respectively. But the master’s degree was held 
by a higher proportion of teachers in the 
public colleges (75 percent) than in private 
schools (69 percent); for the bachelor’s de- 
gree, higher in private colleges (14 percent) 
than in public colleges (10 percent). (See ap- 
pendix table A-5.) 

Because public junior colleges tend to have 
large enrollments, a little over one-half of the 
teachers in the public institutions were in 
schools with enrollments of 2,500 or more. By 
contrast, three of four teachers in private 
junior colleges were in institutions with fewer 
than 1,000 students. (See appendix table A- 
4.) Differences by size of enrollment in the 
distribution of teachers by highest degree 
held were not large. 

Highest Degree and Years of Teaching Experi^ 
ence 

As teachers gain in years of experience their 
educational qualifications seem to advance (ap- 
pendix table A-6). This suggests that teachers 
some years back may have come to their posi- 
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tions with better educational qualifications 
than more recently appointed teachers or that 
junior colleges may not he able to compete 
with the 4-year universities and colleges for 
the better qualified new teachers. Another 
proposition is that many teachers continue 
their post-graduate education after entering 
on their teaching careers. Doctorate-holders 
were a higher proportion (12 percent) in the 
group of teachers reporting 10 or more years 
of teaching experience than in the less experi- 
enced groups. This more experienced group 
also accounted for the highest proportion hold- 
ing a master’s degree — 78 percent — compared 
with 67 percent in the 1- to 2-year group. 
Further evidence is shovm in the data on 
teachers who held the bachelor’s as their 
highest degree. From 18 to 13 percent of the 
teachers with fewer than 5 years of experi- 
ence reported the bachelor’s degree only, as 
did 10 percent of the teachers with 5 to 9 
years of experience and 5 percent of those 
with 10 or more years. 

Of the teachers with a doctorate, 58 per- 
cent had 10 or more years of experience; vinth 
a master’s as highest, 46 percent had 10 or 
more years. 

Highest Degree and Field of Course Taught 

Data in this and succeeding sections are 
presented in terms of number of courses 
taught in the various fields, rather than num- 
ber of teachers, because fields taught are more 
significant in analytical relationships pertain- 
ing to such factors as hours spent in classroom 
teaching, level of course taught, transfer 
credit status, appraisal of success in teaching 
course, years of experience in teaching in 
field, and credits earned by teacher in field. 
They also are more closely related to numbers 
of students. Numbers of courses taught are 
also discussed extensively in connection with 
the teachers’ workloads, on page 15. 

Information was obtained on the highest de- 
grees earned by the estimated 11,000 teachers 
and the 25,000 courses that they taught.^ 
Most of the courses in almost all fields were 

* Respondents were asked to- combine sections of a 
course in the fields shown when reporting number of 
courses taught; e.g., a teacher giving two sections in 
chemistry and one in physics reported two courses — 
one in chemistry and one in physics. The data on num- 
ber of courses taught thus understate the number of 
classes taught. 



taught by teachers who reported master’s de- 
grees as their highest — ^in seven of the 18 
separately identified fields, over 80 percent. 
These included the broad field of social sciences 
with 3,400 coiTses. The range for the master’s 
level was from 45 percent of the courses in 
technology to 85 percent in anthropology. 
Among doctorate-holders, the highest propor- 
tion was teaching psychology courses (26 per- 
cent) ; earth sciences and general science were 
next, each with 19 percent. Above-average ra- 
tios of teachers with a bachelor’s degree only 
were reported for courses in technology, agri- 
culture, engineering, the health fields, and 
mathematics.^ (See appendix table A-7.) 

Data presented later in this report indicate 
that technology, the field with the lowest per- 
centage of teachers holding a master’s degree, 
had the highest percentage working for a 
bachelor’s or advanced degree (appendix table 
A-18b). 

Additional Study Beyond Degrees earned 

Data on degree levels need to be supple- 
mented by data on study beyond the highest 
degree held. The questionnaire requested 
teachers to report additional study that they 
had undertaken beyond their earned degrees 
and whether they had been admitted to candi- 
dacy for the doctorate in the course of such 
study. The results show substantial effort to 
advance educationally. More than two-thirds 
of the courses were taught by teachers who 
reported having taken additional study beyond 
their earned degrees. By individual fields of 
teaching, anthropology was highest, with the 
teachers of 85 percent of the courses reporting 
additional study. The lowest percentage in any 
single field was in technology, in which only 
57 percent of the courses were taught by 
teachers who had already earned additional 
credits. (See appendix table A-8.) 

Among courses taught by teachers with ad- 
ditional study, one in six had teachers who re- 
ported that they had been admitted to candi- 
dacy for the doctorate. Of this category, 25 per- 

®A recent study for the same year showed that 53 
percent of faculty in mathematical sciences in ^year 
colleges and universities and 4 percent of the junior 
college faculty in this field held a doctorate. See J. 
Jewett and C. B. Linquist, Aspect of Undergraduate 
Training in the Mathematical Sciences, vol. 1. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Conference Board of the Mathematical 
Sciences, 1967. 
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cent were in the field of mathematics; 16 and 
14 percent respectively were in social sciences 
and biological sciences. 

The smallest proportion of courses taught 
by doctoral candidates in any field was 5 per- 
cent in general physical sciences; the highest 
was 36 percent in education. This high per- 
centage in education is reflected also in data 
on number of credits earned beyond the high- 
est degree, with courses in this field also show- 
ing the highest percentage of teachers who 
had earned 40 or more credits beyond degrees 
earned. 

Advanced Study White Teething 

Among the teachers’ activities outside of 
junior college assignments (reported in chap- 
ter III) is time spent “working toward a bache- 
lor’s or advanced degree.” The teachers of 20 
percent of the courses reported some time spent 
for this purpose (appendix table A-18b). By 
individual field, the highest proportion was the 
32 percent of all technology courses that were 
taught by teachers who were working toward 
a new desrree. As noted, technology was the 
field with the greatest proportion of courses 
•with teachers reporting a bachelor’s as the 
highest degree, the highest proportion -with less 
than the bachelor’s degree, and fewest with 
additional credits already earned. 

Most of the teachers who were taking ad- 
ditional academic courses were spending 5 to 
9 hours per week in this activity. The five fields 
in which teachers reported greatest concentra- 
tion in this timespan were biological sciences, 
mathematics, physics, social sciences, and tech- 
nology. For courses in six other separately 
identified fields, teachers tended to spend less 
than 5 hours per week on this activity — agri- 
culture, engineering, health fields, general phys- 
ical sciences, chemistry, and psychology. (See 
appendix table A-18b.) 

Training and Experience in Field of 
Teaching 

For every course taught, teachers were asked 
to give the number of undergraduate and grad- 
uate credits (semester hours) earned in the 
same field, broadly defined.** 

'Respondents were asked to include number of cred- 
its in the broader field. For example, they were to in- 
clude credits in engineering rather than in an engineer- 



For almost half the courses, teachers re- 
ported 21-40 undergraduate credits in the 
field. Almost one-fourth had 1-20 credits, and 
over one-fourth held more than 40 credits. Dis- 
persion by number of graduate credits was 
somewhat more even than that of undergrad- 
uate: one-third of the courses were given by 
teachers with 21-40 graduate credits in the 
field, almost one-third by those with 1-20 gTad- 
uate credits, and just over one-fourth by those 
with 40 credits or more. An additional 10 per- 
cent reported no graduate credits in the field 
in which they were teaching. (See appendix 
table A-9.) 

Uttdergreduete Credits 

Among separate fields taught, differences in 
the numbers of undergraduate credits held are 
striking (appendix table A-9) . 

Teachers reporting over 40 undergraduate 
credits in the same fidds in which they were 
teaching accounted for 28 percent of the 
courses, for fewer than one-half in every field, 
and for fewer than 10 percent in two — anthro- 
pology and education. Above-average ratios 
(31-47 percent) for undergraduate credits of 
40 hours or more were reported by respondents 
giving courses in agriculture, biological 
sciences, engineering, health fields, general 
physical sciences, chemistry, earth sciences, 
“other physical sciences,” general science, and 
technology. 

Particularly high concentrations in the mid- 
dle group (21-40 hours, the range most 
quently reported) were reported by respondents 
for courses in education, mathematics, and 
chemistry. 

In the 1-20-credit class, relatively high ra- 
tios were shown in agriculture, anthropology, 
education, engineering, physics, “other physi- 
cal sciences,” psychology, general science, and 
technology. 

Although few teachers (3 percent of the 
courses) reported no undergraduate credits in 
the field of their teaching, no such credits were 
reported by the teachers of 19 percent of the 
courses in anthropology and 10 percent of those 
in health fields, “other physical sciences,” and 
technology. Some explanations include the rel- 

ing specialty, such as chemical engineering. For this 
purpose, however, chemistry, earth sciences, and phys- 
ics, among ‘‘physical sciences,” were also considered 
broad fields. 
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ative infrequency of undergraduate courses in 
the subject, the possibility that a teacher quali- 
fied to teach the subject on the basis of his 
graduate work, and the subject combinations 
found in a number of junior colleges — e.g., the 
same individual teaching sociology and anthro- 
pology. In the latter example, the teacher per- 
haps majored in sociology as an undergraduate 
and took courses in anthropology only as a 
graduate student. 

Graduate Credits 

Of the courses reported, 27 percent were 
taught by teachers who had over 40 graduate 
credits in their fields of teaching (appendix 
table A-9). This ratio ranged from 52 percent 
in psychology and 42 percent in the biological 
sciences to 5 percent in technology. In the larg- 
est group, teachers with 21-40 graduate cred- 
its in their teaching field taught 33 percent 
of the courses. The ratio was higher in six 
fields— biological sciences, education, mathema- 
tics, chemistry, physics, and social sciences — 
and lowest in “other physical sciences,” vdth 10 
percent. Also low were engineering, vwth 18 
percent, and technology, with 14 percent of the 
courses taught by teachers in the 21-40 credit 
range. 

Teachers with 1—20 graduate credits in the 
field taught 30 percent of the courses. Highest 
were agriculture and “other physical sciences,” 
with 57 percent and 51 percent respectively 
taught by teachers in this range. Psychology 
and education, by contrast, were low with 15 
percent and 17 percent. 

Teachers reporting no graduate credits in 
their fields of teaching accounted for 10 per- 
cent of all the courses. Two fields in this “zero” 
class, engineering and technology, had the 
highest number of courses given by teachers 
with no graduate education. 

Years of Teaching Experience and Academic 
Credits 

Teachers with over 5 years of teaching ex- 
perience, in the field of the course, taught 59 
percent of all the courses. Data on the number 
of undergraduate credits show little difference 
when separated by years of experience— 1-2 
years, 3-5 years, and over 5 years of teaching 
in the field. (See appendix table A-10.) 

In graduate credits, however, the relation- 
ship between years of experience and number 



of credits seems to show that teachers gain ac- 
ademic achievement in the course of time. The 
smallest proportion of teachers with no grad- 
uate credits in the field taught was for courses 
taught by teachers with more than 5 years of 
experience, largest for courses taught by the 
group with 1-2 years of experience. 

Credits in field of teaching apparently show 
uncertain relationships to a teacher’s self-ap- 
praisal of success in teaching, as pointed out 
in chapter V. 

Participants in Institutes, Traineeships, 
and Fellowships 

As pointed out earlier, teachers tend to gain 
in educational qualifications as the number of 
years of their experience increases. Reflecting 
the fairly common pattern of continuing study 
shown in this relationship are the data on in- 
stitutes, traineeships, and fellowships reported 
by junior college teachers for the period 1960— 
67. Over three-fourths had been in at least one 
such program. And of those who had partici- 
pated, three-fourths had been involved in at 
least one National Science Foundation institute, 
fellowship, or traineeship program. (See appen- 
dix table A-11.) Two of three teachers who 
were NSF participants took their training dur- 
ing the summer months. 

In addition to the NSF programs, many 
teachers held Government fellowships under the 
National Defense Education Act. Also, one- 
sixth of the teachers held fellowships awarded 
by private nonprofit foundations. 

Many of the teachers participated more than 
once. Each academic year and summer insti- 
tute attended and each fellowship or trainee- 
ship held by a teacher was counted. The NSF 
sponsored almost 10,000 of the 12,300 training 
episodes estimated to have been provided jun- 
ior college teachers through institutes, trainee- 
ships, or fellowships during 1960-67 in the 
sciences, engineering, and technology. 

Work Experience 

Respondents were asked to list their employ- 
ment history since 1955. To judge from the 
responses, most full-time teachers of science, 
engineering, or technology in junior colleges 
are what might be termed career teachers. Since 
only those teaching in junior colleges are cov- 
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ered by the study and current employment is 
included in experience, all of the respondents 
reported teaching experience in a junior col* 
lege. A little over half reported employment 
in teaching only. One in seven reported having 
worked in a research job for at least part of 
the period since 1955, and one in three had 
had other employment in addition to teaching 
(appendix table A-12). 

Mathematics was the field with the highest 
proporti. (68 percent) of courses taught by 
teachers ^rho had no other type of work experi- 
ence during the period 1955-67. Teachers of 
chemistry and biological sciences also reported 
relatively high proportions with a “teaching- 
only” emplo 3 mient history. Among the major 
fields with an above-average ratio of courses 
with teachers reporting some full-time previ- 
ous employment in research or in other non- 
teaching jobs were psychology (69 percent), 
technology (62 percent) , engineering (60 per- 
cent), physics (52 percent), and earth sciences 
(52 percent). 

Time in Current Teaching Assignment 

To obtain some measure of the mobility of 
junior college teachers, as well as the extent 
of movement into junior college teaching in re- 
cent years, respondents were asked to give the 
number of years they had held their current 
post (May 1967). 

The data indicate that most of the courses 
were taught by teachers who had been em- 
ployed in their jobs 5 years or less and that, 
of these, approximately one-half were taught 
by teachers who had been there 3 to 5 years. 
This finding is consistent with data from other 
sources on the rapid growth in recent years of 
junior college enrollment and the related ex- 
pansion in junior college teaching staff. 

Differences in the relative number of “new” 
and “old” teachers by field of the courses taught 
cannot be related to any consistent pattern. 
Above-average numbers of courses with teach- 
ers 6 or more years in their jobs were reported 
in agriculture, education, engineering, and 
physics; the contrary was true of psychology, 
the social sciences, and the general physical 
sciences (appendix table A— A3). It cannot be 
demonstrated from the data that the influx of 

’ No definition of research •was provided the respond- 
ents. 



new teachers was heavier in the natural 
sciences than in other fields, a statement some- 
times encountered. 

Previous Teaching Assignment 

The heavy influx of recently trained teachers 
into the junior colleges is evident also in the 
large proportion of courses taught by teachers 
reporting no previous teaching experience. For 
44 percent of the courses, the teachers in May 
1967 were on their first teaching assignment, 
although the number of years there is not in- 
dicated. Only one in four courses were taught 
by teachers who had come from teaching as- 
signments in high school, one in six at another 
junior college, and one in 25 at a 4-year 
college.* (See appendix table A-14.) 

The position held in May 1967 was the first 
teaching job for the teachers of one-half or 
more of the courses in agriculture, engineering, 
“other physical sciences,” psychology, and tech- 
nology. The proportion was one-third, however, 
in the biological sciences, in which a relatively 
large number of courses were taught by pre- 
vious teachers of the subject in high school. 
The numbers taught by former high school 
teachers were relatively high also in mathema- 
tics and chemistry. These three fields of biology, 
mathematics, and chemistry — standard subjecte 
in the high-school curriculum — understandably 
drew more teachers with an earlier high-school 
teaching experience than aid courses such as 
engineering, earth sciences, and psychology — 
subjects less frequently taught in secondary 
schools. 

Academic level of Students Taught 

By the nature of the sampling frame used in 
the survey all teachers necessarily reported 
teaching experience at the junior college. More 
than one-half reported having taught fresh- 

*A study of new full-time junior college teachers 
covering 1963-64 and^ 1964-65 reported that, of 7,078 
newly hired teachers in 547 junior colleges, 80 percent 
came from high school teaclfing, 17 percent from uni- 
versity or college teaching, 24 percent from graduate 
schools, 11 percent from business occupations, 4 per- 
cent from a just-eamed bachelor's degree, 1 percent 
from elementary school teaching, and the remaining 
12 percent from occupations such as government, 
homemaking, or administration. Teacher Supply and 
Dmuind in UniveraitieSf Colleges^ and Junior CoUegee, 
196S-64 and 196^-65, Research Report 1965-R4, Higher 
Education Series. Washington, D.C.: Research Division, 
National Education Association, April 1965. 
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men only, sophomores only, or a combination 
of the two. One in four reported a combination 
of teaching at high school and junior college 
levels, and one in five had other combinations. 
(See appendix table A-15.) Few significant dif- 
ferences in these respects could be observed be- 
tween full-time and part-time teachers. 

Total Yoars of Teaching Experience 

It would be erroneous to conclude that the 
bulk of the junior college teachers of science, 
engineering, and technology are recent re- 
cruits to the teaching profession, although not 



necessarily in these fields or at college level. 
In May 1967, seven of 10 courses were taught 
by those reporting teaching experience of 6 
years or more, including 33 percent with 12 
years or more. (See appendix table A-16.) 

Courses in the natural sciences, by and large, 
tended to show the highest ratios of teachers 
with long experience. Relatively high ratios of 
more recent entrants into teaching were dis- 
played in engineering, technology, psychology, 
and social science courses. The reasons for these 
differences, possibly related to different rates 
at which junior college departments have been 
expanding, were not explored in this study. 



III. Workload and Course Status 



T his chapter deals with distribution of the 
teachers’ time among professional activi- 
ties, along with the transfer credit status of 
the courses taught and the teachers’ appraisals 
of textbooks they used in their courses. 

The teachers were asked how many hours per 
week they spent on teaching and other class- 
room duties, administrative duties, research, 
and other activities (such as “background 
reading,’” supervision of student clubs, semi- 
nars, etc.) connected with a teacher’s position 
at the junior college. They were also asked how 
much time they spent on professional activities 
not connected with the junior college, such as 
in teaching or research at another educational 
institution; salaried employment in industry, 
government, or nonprofit organization; self- 
employment; or work toward a bachelor’s or 
higher degree. 

Data are presented finally on number of 
courses taught, number of students per class, 
and number of teachers who taught in one field 
only and in more than one field. 

Work Week 

Detailed statistics on the two kinds of pro- 
fessional activities — ^hours per week that jun- 
ior college teachers of science spent in the 
junior college position and outside the college — 
are presented in two series of tables, appendix 
tables A-17a to A-17d and A-18a to A-18f. 
The data are shown in terms of the number of 
courses taught, as explained on page 6. 

Within the college position, the “median” 
teacher of these courses distributed his work- 
ing hours at the college roughly in the pattern 
shown upper right. 

Although respondents were free to give a 
broad interpretation to the term “research” in 
their responses, returns showed that not very 
much recognition is given to this aspect of the 
junior college teacher’s professional life. 



Percent of coureea 

Activity in the taught hy full-time Median hours 
junior college teachers reporting per week in 
specified activity activity 



Classroom duties - . 


100 


Administrative 


92 


duties 




Research 


18 


Other activities .. 


59 



30-39 

Less than 6 

Less than 6 
5-9 



For “outside” activities, 90 percent of the 
courses were taught by teachers who reported 
spending 1 hour or more per week on profes- 
sional activities not connected with the junior 
college (appendix table A-18a to A-18f). The 
greatest number — accounting for half the 
courses taught — devoted less than 5 hours per 
week to such activities. Patterns for the more 
significant of the activities reported were as 
follows : 



Percent of courses 



Activity outside the taught hy fuU-time 
junior college teachers reporting 

specified activity 


Median hours 
per week in 
activity 


Total in these 
activities 


90 


Less than 5 


Working toward a 
bachelor’s or ad- 
vanced degree 


20 


5-9 


Salaried employ- 
ment or self-em- 
ployment 


24 


5-9 


Research at an- 
other educational 
institution 


3 


Less than 5 


Teaching at an- 
other educational 
institution 


11 


5-9 


Other activities* .. 


32 


Less than 5 



•Includes professional meetings, educational aiaociations, etc. 
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Time Spent in Connection With Junior 
College Position 

The teachers’ activities in the junior college 
are classified here in four categories: (1) 
classroom duties, defined as teaching, labora- 
tory or shop (including preparation time), and 
related duties such as student contact time, 
preparing class material, correcting papers, 
and grading students; (2) administrative 
duties, defined as departmental administrative 
work, recordkeeping, preparing reports, at- 
tending faculty meetings, doing committee 
work, coaching athletics, etc.; (3) perform- 
ance and administration of research projects; 
and (4) other junior college activities, such as 
“background reading,” seminars, supervision 
of student clubs, etc. 

It should be noted that teachers reported 
time spent for these activities as of May 1967, 
and the data may not be typical of the aca- 
demic year as a whole. A summary of the 
findings is shown in table 1. 

Classroom Duties 

Classroom duties were broadly defined and 
intended to measure the time that a faculty 
member spent in teaching, as distinct from 
other duties in the college. Some teachers in- 
cluded in their classroom duties the time spent 
in “curriculum review.” 

The median, as noted, falls into the 30-39- 
hour range, but one in five of the courses were 
taught by teachers who reported fewer than 
30 hours and 46 percent were taught by those 
who reported 40 hours or more. Above-average 
numbers of hours were reported by teachers 
of courses in agriculture, anthropology, and 
the social sciences. Relatively few hours in 
classroom duties, on the other hand, were 
shown for teachers in “other physical sciences” 



(which included subfields such as metallurgy 
and astronomy), education, and psychology. 
(See appendix table A-17a.) 

Administrative Duties 

Almost all teachers reported some time spent 
on administrative duties, but such activities 
typically accounted for fewer than 5 hours a 
week. One in 14 of the courses were taught by 
teachers who reported 20 or more hours a 
week spent in administrative duties, presum- 
ably including teachers who served as deans 
or department heads and classified their time 
spent in these activities under administrative 
duties. In only two fields did a significant pro- 
portion of teachers deviate from the general 
pattern. In education, almost one in three 
courses (in “other physical sciences,” one in 
six) were taught by teachers who reported 20 
or more hours per week devoted to adminis- 
trative duties. (See appendix table A-17b.) 

Research 

Less than one-fifth of the courses were 
taught by teachers who reported research as 
a measurable activity.^ 

Among these courses, only one in six were 
taught by teachers who spent 10 or more hours 
a week in research. The majority reported less 
than 5 hours a week. Among fields, psychology 
courses, with 31 percent, had the highest pro- 
portion of teachers reporting themselves as 
engaged in research.* * Above-average ratios 

should be borne in mind that the data on re- 
search reflect the respondents’ own interpretotions of 
the term. An additional 3 percent reported some re- 
search at another educational institution, as shown 
later in professional activities not connected with the 
junior college position. 

*The teachers of 80 percent of the home economics 
courses indicated research activity hut, in view of the 
small number involved and varsnng interpretations of 
research, reliability of the estimate is uncertain. 



Table 1. FvlUtime teachers* time spent in junior college activities, by type of activity, 1966^7 



Activity 


Percent of 
courses* 
teachers 
reporting 
specified 
activity 


Percent in activity, by teachen* honra per week 


Less 
than 5 


5-^ 


10-19 


20-29 


80-39 


40 or 
over 


Classroom duties 


100 


a 


a 


6 


16 


32 


45 


Administrative duties 


92 


53 


25 


16 


A 


2 


1 


Research 


18 


59 


24 


16 


2 


a 


JL 


Other 


59 


8 


70 


20 


2 


a 


a 



^ Lett than 0.5 percent 



T 
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were also shown for teachers of courses in 
anthropology, biological sciences, earth sci- 
ences, and technology. Chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, and engineering were among 
those that ranked low. (See appendix table 
A-17c.) 

The amount of time spent in research 
varied significantly among disciplines. Some 
fields with low proportions of teachers doing 
research Showed relatively high concentra- 
tions of individuals reporting 10 or more hours 
per week spent in this way. Certain other 
fields with relatively high proportions of 
teachers engaged in research showed the least 
time in this activity. 

These data do not include part-time teach- 
ers, of whom less than one in 10 reported re- 
search as an activity at the college. 

Other Activities 

Three in five courses were taught by teach- 
ers who reported time spent in “other activ- 
ities” in connection with their junior college 
positions. Some of the specified activities were 
participation in seminars, liaison with legis- 
lators, supervision of hobby clubs, or “con- 
structing mock-ups.” For 70 percent of the 
courses taught by the teachers with other ac- 
tivities, they spent 5 to 9 hours per week on 
them; for 22 percent, 10 hours or more. 

Among fields with substantial numbers of 
teachers, “other activities” were more fre- 
quently reported by teachers of courses in 
chemistry, physics, psychology, and the social 
sciences than by teachers in most other fields. 
The many teachers of mathematics courses 
ranked well belov. average. (See appendix 
table A-17d.) 

The amount of time spent in these other ac- 
tivities was reported largest by teachers of 
psychology courses. Anthropology, education, 
and the social sciences also showed high aver- 
ages. Relatively few hours devoted to other 
activities were shown by teachers of courses 
in earth sciences, physics, and technology, 
among other fields. 

Time Spent in Professional Activities Not 
Connected With Junior College Tosition 

For this study, specific questions were asked 
concerning the number of hours per week 
spent on teaching at another educational in- 



stitution, working toward a bachelor’s or ad- 
vanced degree, research, other salaried employ- 
ment or self-employment, and “other” activ- 
ities. These are reported in terms of courses 
taught by full-time junior college teachers. 
Some distortion of details in the estimates may 
have resulted here because the method of anal- 
ysis involved duplication in number of courses 
and number of teachers engaged in more than 
one “outside” activity (see note, appendix 
table A-18a). The data are as of May 1967; 
the number of teachers and time spent in 
these activities may shift during the academic 
year. 

Nine of 10 courses were taught by teachers 
who reported some outside professional activ- 
ity. This contrasts with the modest level of 
research activity associated with the junior 
college position. Half of this group spent less 
than 5 hours per week in professional work 
not connected with the junior college. A little 
over one-fourth were taught by teachers who 
spent 5 to 9 hours; one in five by those who 
spent 10 or more hours per week. A summary 
of details (shown in appendix tables A-18a to 
A-18f) can be found in table 2. 

, In six of the specified fields, 99 to 100 per- 
cent of the courses were taught by teachers 
who reported some outside professional activ- 
ity-anthropology, health fields, “other physi- 
cal sciences,” psychology, general science, and 
technology. Two fields relatively low in teach- 
ers who engaged in outside activity were chem- 
istry and physics. 

Working Toward a Bachelor's or Advanced 
Degree 

One-fifth of the courses were taught by 
teachers who were working toward a bache- 
lor’s or advanced degree (May 1967) . By field, 
the highest ratio, one in three, was in technol- 
ogy. As noted earlier, this field had the greatest 
proportion of teachers "with the bachelor’s as 
their highest degree (appendix table A-7). 
The lowest ratio was in “other physical sci- 
ences.” (See appendix table A-18b.) 

Of the courses taught by teachers reporting 
academic study, 72 percent studied less than 
10 hours per week; 28 percent, 10 or more, 
including 5 percent v/ho devoted 20 or mare 
hours, suggesting a more or less full-time stu- 
dent load. There was little variation among 
fields. 
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Table 2. Fidl-time teachers* time spent in activities outside of junior college, hy type of activity, 

1986-67 



Activity 


Percent of 
coursei, 
teachers 
A*eportinsr 
specified 
activity 




Percent 


!n activity* by teachers* hours per week 




Total 


Less 

than 

5 


6*9 


10*19 


20*29 


SO-89 


40 or 
more 


Total in these activities 


90 


100 


61 


29 


16 


3 


1 


ft 


Working toward a bachelor’s or 


















advanced degree 


20 


100 


32 


40 


28 


4 


1 




Salaried employment or self*em- 


















ployment 


24 


100 


48 


22 


23 


6 




1 


Bosearch at another educational 


















institution 


3 


100 


50 


32 


13 


1 





4 


Teaching at another educational 


















institution 


11 


100 


37 


47 


16 


1 






Other professional activities 


32 


100 


71 


20 


7 


1 


1 


— 



* Lets than 0.5 percent. 



Salaried Employment or Self-Employment Away 
from Junior College 

One-fourth of the courses were taught by 
teachers who also worked outside the junior 
college in salaried employment or self-employ- 
ment. Almost half of these involved less than 
5 hours per week; nearly one-fourth, 5 to 9 
hours; and a little more than one-fourth, 10 
or more hours per week in outside employ- 
ment. (See appendix table A-18c.) 

The frequency of full-time teachers doing 
outside work was highest among teachers of 
courses in “other phjrsical sciences,” general 
science, technology, earth sciences, psychology, 
and engineering, in that order. It was low for 
the biological sciences, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and general physical sciences. The 
number of hours spent in outside employment 
also varied by field. It was relatively high in 
agriculture, engineering, psychology, general 
physical sciences, and “other physical sci- 
ences” and relatively low in the biological 
sciences and physics. Differences in opportun- 
ities among fields for outside employment may 
account for some of the variations. 

Hesoareh 

Only 3 percent of the teachers reported do- 
ing research at another educational institution. 
(Within their junior colleges, fewer than one- 
fifth of the full-time teachers were engaged in 
research.) 

Teaching at Other Educational Institutions 

Of the courses taught by full-time teachers 
11 percent were taught by those who reported 
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teaching also outside the junior college in May 
1967. The data are somewhat understated be- 
cause some teachers reported teaching at an- 
other institution but did not enter the time 
spent, or they reported earnings for teaching 
but did not report time. These lapses may 
mean that they had taught elsewhere during 
the year but were not doing so in May 1967. 
However, it is believed that these discrepan- 
cies are not large. 

For 84 percent of the courses, this “outside” 
teaching amounted to less than 10 hours per 
week; for 37 percent, less than 6 hours per 
week. 

Variations by field in the ratio of coumes 
whose teachers had outside teaching commit- 
ments are not substantial. Some minor fields 
reported no outside teaching. The number of 
hours devoted to outside teaching was rela- 
tively high for the biological sciences and the 
earth sciences; relatively low for psychology, 
the social sciences, and technology. (See ap- 
pendix table A-18e.) 

Where was the outside teaching done? As a 
favorable indicator, it should be noted that it 
was generally at higher level institutions. The 
largest group— for 31 percent of the courses — 
taught at 4-year colleges, 17 percent at other 
junior colleges, and 8 percent in high schools. 
A few taught at more than one tsrpe of educa- 
tional institution, and the remainder taught in 
elementary schools, special schools, technical 
schools, or did private tutoring. (See appendix 
table A-19.) 

Differences by field may be related to differ- 
ences in teaching opportunities. Earth sciences 
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and general physical sciences showed the high- 
est frequency of teachers with a second teach- 
ing job in a 4-year college, engineering the 
lowest of the specified fields. A second teaching 
job at another junior college was more com- 
mon in chemistry and psychology; less com- 
mon in the biological sciences, engineering, 
mathematics, and technology. In chemistry 
and physics, a relatively large number of 
teachers taught in high school. In other kinds 
of educational institutions, engineering and 
technology ranked high as subjects taught; the 
physical sciences ranked low. 

The salaries of junior college teachers are 
discussed in chapter IV, but the subject may be 
introduced here briefly because of trie light it 
throws on the teacher who holds a second 
teaching job. Appendix table A-20 shows data 
on the number of persons who were teaching 
at outside educational institutions and their 
junior college salary. 

From these data it would appear that, in 
general and with exceptions, the higher the 
junior college teaching salary the greater the 
proportion of teachers who engaged in outside 
teaching. Eleven percent of those earning 
$5,000 to $6,999 in their junior college posi- 
tions were engaged in outside teaching, com- 
pared with 39 percent of those earning $13,- 
000 or more.^ One-third of the teachers with a 
second teaching job taught in a 4-year college. 
This ratio also rose in general with size of 
junior college salary; over half the junior col- 
lege teachers earning $12,000 or more taught 
also at a 4-year college. 

In chapter II it was pointed out that as a 
teacher gains in years ^>f experience in teach- 
ing his educational qualifications in terms of 
highest degree appear to advance. Appendix 
table A-27 shows that the higher the degree 
of a teacher, generally, the higher is the in- 
come he receives in his junior college position. 
On the presumption that these data indicate 



*In previous tables in this chapter, the data are 
shown in number of courses rather than number of 
teachers. Proportion of teachers by type of school is 
almost the same as that for courses, except that a 
higher number are shown teaching in high school and 
fewer in the “other” group. This may be because those 
teaching in high school did not teach as many courses 
in the junior college and, conversely, those teaching in 
“other schools” taught more courses in the junior col- 
lege. 



that older teachers and teachers with higher 
degrees tended to receive higher salaries, the 
relationship observed between salary level and 
possession of a second teaching job may be 
attributable, in part at any rate, to the higher 
qualifications of these teachers. The appeal of 
a larger total income may be presumed to op- 
erate at all salary levels, but for younger 
teachers and teachers with lower rank and 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees only, the op- 
portunities for additional emplosnment may be 
fewer, and the pressure of efforts to advance 
their own education may make a greater claim 
on their time. 

Other Professional Activities Outside the Junior 
College 

One-third of the courses were taught by 
full-time teachers who reported time spent in 
*‘other” professional activities. These included 
working with professional societies, attending 
meetings, or serving as officers in educational 
associations. One teacher reported that he was 
a visiting scientist to the area’s high school. 
In more than two-thirds of the cases, such ac- 
tivities accounted for less than 5 hours per 
week. By field, the proportion of courses taught 
by teachers reporting “other” professional 
activities not connected with the junior college 
position ranged from 25 to 48 percent. Rela- 
tively high ratios were shown for courses in 
agriculture, education, engineering, and the 
health fields ; low ratios were shown in mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. The number 
of hours reported as spent on such activities 
was above average in anthropology, education, 
chemistry, physics, and psychology and below 
average in the health fields, earth sciences, 
and “other physical sciences.” (See appendix 
table A-18f.) 

Number of Courses Taught 

Data on the number of courses taught by 
the teachers are shovni in appendix table 
A-21a. As noted earlier, in reporting courses, 
teachers were asked to combine sections as the 
same course. Each course thus represents a dif- 
ferent offering in the curriculum. Some 
teachers may have listed as different courses 
sections of the same course. It is likely, there- 
fore, that the nearly 25,000 courses reported 
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represent an overestimate of courses as 
defined/ 

What the data on number of courses taught 
do reflect, however, is the general fabric of the 
junior college curriculum in the sciences, 
mathematics, engineering, and technology. It 
is evident, for example, that in the universe 
covered by the study more courses were given 
in mathematics than in any other field. The 
biological sciences and the social sciences 
ranked next in number, followed by courses in 
technology. Fifth rank was held by chemistry. 
Physics was sixth; psychology, seventh. (See 
appendix table A-21a.) 

The estimated 25,000 courses were taught by 
11,000 persons. (See Note, page 28.) Some 
teachers were responsible for one course only 
and some for five or more, but persons teaching 
either two or three courses accounted for half 
the teaching staff; the median number of 
courses was three. T^e general pattern remains 
unchanged when the data are confined to the 
9,800 full-time teachers (distributions shown 
in appendix table A-21b) . 

The size of the teaching burden, as reflected 
in the number of courses taught, varied mark- 
edly among fields. The relative number of 
teachers with four or five courses was above 
average in mathematics, agriculture, engineer- 
ing, and technology. It was below average in 
the biological sciences, chemistry, physics, 
earth sciences, psychology, and the social 
sciences. In most of the latter fields more than 
half of the teachers taught one or two courses. 

Teachers in One Discipline and More 
Than One Discipline 

Teachers were identified in the study as 
teaching in one subfield or discipline or more 
than one subfield or discipline.® Teachers of 

* Since the number of courses does not literally mea- 
sure a teacher’s workload, a check was made of 10 per- 
cent of the returns to determine the number of hours 
spent per week in classroom teaching. A class was re- 
garded as consisting of three hours of teaching per 
week, whether classified as one course or one section 
of a course. Based on the 10-percent sample, it was 
found that 40 percent of the teachers taught 13 hours 
or more per week and four or more classes per week. 

® The attachment to the questionnaire, reproduced in 
appendix B, lists the fields and subfields or disciplines 
used in this study. In all cases the codes ending in 
zero and four others (101, chemistry; 105, earth 
sciences; 106, physics; and 107, other physical sciences) 
were classified as fields. All others were considered sub- 
fields, or disciplines. 



courses in more than one discipline included 
both those teaching in two or more disciplines 
within the scope of the survey and those, teach- 
ing a subject outside the scope of the survey, 
such as journalism. 

It is a measure of the rapid expansion re- 
cently of the junior college faculty and of the 
flexible use of teaching manpower that approxi- 
mately half the teachers taught in more than 
one discipline (appendix table A-22). Such 
“crossing over” was more common in some 
fields than in others. Courses in the biological 
sciences, engineering, and chemistry, among 
other fields, were taught by above-average pro- 
portions of teachers teaching in more than one 
discipline. In mathematics, physics, psy- 
chology, agriculture, and technology, the rela- 
tive number of teachers giving courses in two 
or more disciplines was, in contrast, below 
average. These differences are in part due of 
course to variations in the definitions of dis- 
cipline and field. All disciplines under the bio- 
logical sciences, for example, are viewed in this 
study as one broad field, whereas physics is 
one of five separate fields identified in the 
physical sciences. 

For obvious reasons, part-time teachers were 
more likely to be found among teachers in one 
discipline only, constituting 9 percent of the 
total but only 3 percent of the teachers giving 
courses in two or more disciplines. 

One in 10 of the teachers giving courses in 
more than one discipline taught in a field not 
included in the study. The ratio was higher in 
some fields — ^psychology and the social sciences, 
for example — ^where some crossover into the 
humanities took place. 

Number of Students Per Class 

Teachers were asked to enter on the schedule 
the number of students for each course taught 
and the number of hours spent per week teach- 
ing the course. To obtain a measure of class 
size the number of hours was divided by 3 (an 
assumption that the average class involved 3 
hours of teaching per week) and the result di- 
vided into the number of students taught. Thus, 
for example, an entry of 6 hours per week spent 
in teaching one course to 60 students would 
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yield a class size of 30, probably a course that 
was taught in two sections. 

On this assumption, the data suggest that in 
May 1967 most of the courses in the fields 
covered by this survey were given in classes 
numbering fewer than 30 students. One class 
in four had from 30 to 49 students, and one in 
10, 50 students or more per class. One class in 
20 was a laboratory course with no classroom 
teaching time noted. Differences among fields 
in the way a subject is taught are reflected in 
differences in class size. Classes tended to be 
^ small in mathematics, engineering, physics, 
and technology and to be large in the biological 
sciences, psychology, and the social sciences, 
among others. Behind these dissimilarities are 
variations in each field in the mix of lectures, 
classroom • discussion, and laboratory practi- 
cums. (See appendix table A-23.) 

Transfer Credit Status of Courses 

The range of subjects offered in the junior 
colleges is wide, providing instruction in voca- 
tional and technical skills, general education 
courses, and the counterparts of the lower 
division courses’ of a 4-year university or col- 
lege. A study in 1960 stated that “the two- 
year college in America is focused more on the 
transfer than the terminal function.” The 
study notes, however, that even though “two- 
thirds of the students prepared to trans- 
fer, . . . only one-third of them actually went 
beyond the junior college.” ® In a more recent 
publication, it was pointed out that the first 
2 years of every curriculum offered at the 
University of California can be completed on 
the junior college campus.^ 

To obtain some information on this subject, 
teachers were asked whether a course was de- 
signed for transfer credit to a 4-year college. 
Their replies indicate that more than three- 
v fourths of the courses were designed for stu- 
dents who planned to transfer to a higher 
academic institution (appendix table A-24). 

* In eight fields the proportion of courses de- 

signed for transfer credit exceeded 90 percent 

•L. L. Medsker, The Junior College: Progress and 
Prospect, Carnegie Series in American Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960, p. 112. 

’Mary ^«’ortham, “The Case for a Doctor of Arts 
Degree,” AUP Bulletin, Winter 1967, p. 372. Pre- 
sumably, the reference is to public junior colleges in 
California. 



— anthropology, biological sciences, general 
physical sciences, chemistry, earth sciences, 
psychology, general science, and social sciences. 
Five of these, it will be noted, are in the natural 
sciences. The field with the lowest proportion 
of courses designed for transfer credit was 
technology, with only one in three so identified. 
Ranking just above it was “health fields.” 

Courses not given for transfer credit include 
a few identified as remedial courses, such as are 
also given in universities and 4-year colleges. 

Appraisal of Texts Used in Courses 

The Commission on Science Education of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science has, as one of its continuing interests, 
the improvement of science teaching. The 
quality of the science courses taught is difficult 
to assess, but in discussions with members of 
the Commission during the planning phase of 
the study it was suggested that some light 
would be thrown on the subject if teachers 
were asked to cite textbooks used. Such a ques- 
tion was included in the schedule, as well as 
a request to check a code list of three reasons 
for finding the text unsatisfactory, if that was 
the case. 

Teachers in response listed several thousand 
texts and in most instances offered their ap- 
praisals. No attempt was made to evaluate the 
texts cited, a subject outside the frame of this 
report. A sununary was made, however, of the 
teachers’ 25,800 appraisals.^ 

Those who believe that college teachers in 
general are critical of their textbooks will be 
surprised to learn how many junior college 
science teachers were satisfied with their texts. 
More than three-fourths of the appraisals rated 
the texts as satisfactory, 5 percent as too ad- 
vanced, another 5 percent as too elementary. 
For the remaining 13 percent, respondents 
gave another opinion, such as “out of date,” or 
“there is no satisfactory book in the field.” 
(See appendix table A-26.) 

A “satisfactory” appraisal was more fre- 
quently encountered in engineering, agricul- 

* Frequently, teachers cited two or more texts per 
course. No more than two hooks per course were in- 
cluded in the tabulations; 14 percent of the appraisals 
represent second books cited for a course. For 2 per- 
cent of the courses, respondents stated that no texts 
were used. 
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ture, health fields, earth sciences, and social 
sciences than in other fields, but in none was 
it below 61 percent. Dissatisfaction with texts 
used was highest in general science, relatively 
high in anthropology, general physical sciences, 
technology, and biological sciences. The prin- 



cipal reason cited for dissatisfaction with the 
texts for general science and general physical 
sciences was “too advanced” a text. Teachers 
in the biological sciences, however, tended to 
cite the books they found unsatisfactory as “too 
elementary.” 
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IV. Junior College Salaries 



T his analysis shows salaries of junior col- 
lege science and engineering teachers by 
region and State and in relation to highest 
degree earned. Data on other earnings are also 
presented. All references are to full-time teach- 
ers. Chapters III and V also show salary infor- 
mation in reference to their subjects. 

In the spring of 1967 a little over half the 
teachers of science, engineering, and technology 
in the junior colleges of the country were earn- 
ing $9,000 or more a year in their junior col- 
lege jobs. The calculated median salary was 
$9,140 (appendix table A-26). Although there 
may have been some 12-month salaries 
reported, the medians ostensibly are based on 
9- 10-month salaries. Almost one in four 
teachers earned $11,000 or more; 15 percent, 
$12,000 or more; and 3 percent, $14,000 or 
more. It may be presumed that the higher paid 
teachers included department heads and other 
individuals whose salaries reflected administra- 
tive responsibilities in addition to teaching. 

At the lower end of the scale were the 14 
percent who earned less than $7,000, including 
5 percent who earned less than $6,000. As will 
be noted in the next chapter, “inadequate” 
salary was a major cause of dissatisfaction 
among respondents. 

A 1965-66 study of 4-year colleges found that 
the median salary for a 9-month contract that 
year was $9,081.^ Data for 1966-67 were not 
available for comparison. Comparisons of that 
study with this one are affected by (1) a 1- 
year lag during which 4-year college salaries 
are presumed to have gone up, (2) the fact 
that all teachers in this survey were at least 
in their second year of junior college teaching, 
and (3) the lack of data in this study on dif- 



^SalarieB in Higher Education, 1965-66, Research 
Report 1966-R2, Higher Education Series. Washington, 
D.C.: Research Division, National Education Associa- 
tion, Feb. 1966. 



ferences between 9- and 10-month contracts 
and 12-month contracts. 

Regional and State Differences 

Regionally, salaries in junior colleges in the 
West and Southwest were the highest in the 
country, with a median of $10,250. The lowest 
median among the four regions was reported 
by the Southeast — $7,870. Median salaries in 
the other two regions fell between. It was $8,890 
for the Great Lakes and Plains region, and 
$8,835 for the North Atlantic region (appen- 
dix table A-26). 

Detailed comparisons among the States can- 
not be undertaken because of the thinness of 
the sample in a number of them. Although 
salary levels in the Southeast were generally 
below the rest of the country, some States in 
that region pay higher average salaries than 
several of the States in other regions, including 
the West and Southwest. Within each of the 
other regions, examples may be found of States 
with salary levels above and bdow the national 
average. The highest salary level was the 
$11,432 median for California, which accounted 
for 60 percent of all junior college teachers in 
the region and 24 percent of the junior college 
teachers in the United States.^ California’s 
high salary level exerted a marked upward in- 
fluence on the reported medians for both re- 
gion and Nation. Other States with medians 
above the national average included Maryland, 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Arizona. Mississippi reported the lowest State 
median. 

Differences by Highest Degree Held 

As one would expect, higher earned degrees 
were generally associated with higher salaries. 



^ Percentages based on teachers in the fields covered 
in this survey. 
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Median salary for the holder of a bachelor’s 
degree was $7,683; for the master's degree, 
$9,053 ; and for the doctorate, $11,127 (appen- 
dix table A-27) . 

These differences reflect in part seniority, 
since holders of a doctorate usually had been 
on the job longer (appendix table A-6), and 
in part the higher initial salary paid a person 
with an advanced degree. Relatively more of 
those with a doctorate, moreover, may have 
been department chairmen, held other adminis- 
trative posts, or had additional responsibilities 
that may be reflected in higher salaries. 

The relatively high median salary reported 
for teachers with an associate’s degree may re- 
flect a concentration in high-salary States of 
teachers holding this degree. 

Other Earnings 

In addition to their junior college salaries, 
teachers were asked to report the amount of 
any other earnings for the period be^nning 



with the summer of 1966 to the end of the 
academic year, 1966-67. Virtually all full-time 
teachers earned additional income, but usually 
not very much — for 65 percent, less than 
$2,000. In most instances, this money reflected 
income for summer school teaching in 1966 ; of 
the junior college courses taught by full-time 
teachers, 54 percent reflected teachers with 
work experience consisting of teaching only 
(appendix table A-12). Among the teachers 
who earned larger amounts of additional in- 
come, 35 percent earned $2,000 or more; 17 
percent, $3,000 or more; and 5 percent, $6,000 
or more (appendix table A-28). 

Regionally, the level of other earnings was 
associated with the level of junior college sal- 
aries. Other earnings tended to be high in the 
West and Southwest, low in the Southeast. 
State differences were marked, linked in part 
to differences in the general level of earnings 
and in part to differences in supplementary 
employment opportunities. 
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V. Teacher Attitudes 
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T his chapter summarizes information bear- 
ing on the teacher’s appraisal of his suc- 
cess in teaching the courses assigned to him, 
his career plans, and his satisfaction with 
teaching as a career. The data indicate dedi- 
cation to and satisfaction in junior college 
science teaching. They dispute conceptions that 
junior college teachers may not have been 
carefully selected and are too often holding 
their positions until something better comes 
along. 

In an earlier reference (appendix table A- 
10), a partial association was shown between 
teacher appraisal of success in teaching a 
course and the number of graduate credits in 
the field. The association is so tenuous, how- 
ever, as to raise doubts about its significance. 
Information presented in this chapter on satis- 
faction with teaching as a career suggests that 
appraisal of success in teaching is related to 
the attitude toward teaching as a career. 

Appraisal of Success in Teaching 

For each course taught, teachers were asked 
“What is your appraisal of your success in 
teaching the course?” The answers were con- 
fined to three choices: “barely adequately,” 
“with moderate success,” and “quite success- 
fully.” 

Although the factors underlying these 
choices were not explored, of the junior college 
courses, 61 percent were taught “quite success- 
fully,” according to the teachers; 37 percent, 
“with moderate success”; and only 2 percent, 
“barely adequately” (appendix table A-29) . 

Teachers in some fields were, more ready to 
claim they taught the subject “quite success- 
fully” than teachers in others. For example, 
70 percent or more of the courses in psychology, 
earth sciences, and “other physical sciences” 
were reported taught “quite successfully.” 



Among other fields with an above-average pro- 
portion of courses taught “quite successfully” 
were agriculture and the health fields. 

A marked tendency toward “moderate suc- 
cess” in the appraisal, on the other hand, was 
shown for education, chemistry, physics, and 
general physical sciences courses. Very few in 
any field thought they taught “barely ade- 
quately.” (See appendix table A-29.) 

Distinctions sometimes made among subject 
fields concerning the teaching difficulties they 
present may offer a clue to differences by field 
in the teacher’s appraisal of success in teach- 
ing. It may be noted, however, that the five 
physical sciences by no means display any con- 
formity in this regard. 

Career Aims 

Teachers were asked to check the activity 
most closely approximating their career plans 
in the next 5 years. Five choices were of- 
fered: teaching, research, teaching and re- 
search, administration, and “other.” The low 
response rate (27 percent) to this question 
casts some doubt on the representativeness of 
the data. 

Nevertheless, the teachers of 62 percent of 
the courses taught by the respondents checked 
“teaching” or “teaching and research” (appen- 
dix table A-30) . The large proportion selecting 
teaching as a career Is an indication of the 
commitment of these teachers, at least among 
these respondents. The small group selecting 
administration as a career aim (representing 
15 percent of the courses taught by respond- 
ents) reflects the presence in the teaching 
body of a minority with a keen interest in 
the managerial aspects of the college enter- 
prise. The remainder of the courses, 17 per- 
cent, were taught by teachers who said their 
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career plans were centered on research. (See 
appendix table A-30.) 

By comparison, only 18 percent of all the 
junior college courses were taught by teachers 
who reported having spent any time during 
an average week in research activities at the 
junior college, and only 3 percent by those who 
reported having been engaged in research out- 
side the college precincts (appendix tables A- 
17c and A-17d). Perhaps the choice of a re- 
search career or a teaching-research career 
represents an identification with the popular 
image of the professor-teacher-researcher as 
well as with a specific aspiration. 

Is there any relation between career aim 
and self-appraisal as a teacher? Perhaps some, 
but apparently not much. Among courses 
taught by teachers who selected “teaching 
only” as a career aim, there was a somewhat 
smaller proportion with teachers who said 
they taught “barely adequately” than said they 
taught “with moderate success” or “quite suc- 
cessfully.” Relatively more of the courses were 
taught by “barely adequate” teachers who saw 
ahead for themselves a career in administra- 
tion or in a combination of teaching and re- 
search. The “research only” selection was less 
favored in this group. It should be observed, 
however, that the differences are. small; they 
are barely discernible when comparing the 
“moderately successful” and the “quite suc- 
cessful.” 

Satisfactifsn With Teaching as a Career 

Teachers were asked, “How satisfied are you 
with teaching as a career? Five choices were 
offered: very dissatisfied, dissatisfied, indif- 
ferent, satisfied, and very satisfied. Bespond- 



Medsker, 1960 

(all fields) Percent 

Total 100 

Completely satisfied 24 

Well satisfied 65 

Subtotal 79 



Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 8 

A little dissatisfied 10 

Very dissatisfied 1 

No answers and indeterminable responses 2 



ents represented 42 percent of the courses 
shown in this report. 

Consistent with the data just presented on 
career aims, the teachers of 56 percent of the 
courses in this group declared themselves 
“very satisfied”; of 36 percent, “satisfied.” 
Teachers of 8 percent of the courses checked 
one of the other choices, including 1 percent 
who said they were “very dissatisfied.” (See 
appendix table A-31.) 

Among the teachers, which differ slightly 
from the data on courses taught, in this study 
there is substantial agreement with Medsker’s 
1960 data on how satisfied junior college teach- 
ers were with their “present position.” ^ The 
data — as percent of the teachers, not of the 
courses they taught — are compared below. 

Both of the studies show that the great 
majority of junior college teachers said they 
liked to teach. 

Satisfaction with teaching was, not sur- 
prisingly, more pronounced among teachers 
who hoped to make a career of teaching and 
among teachers who thought they taught their 
courses moderately or quite successfully (ap- 
pendix table A-30). 

Among differences observable by field, the 
teachers of a relatively large number of 
courses reported themselves as “very satisfied” 
in anthropology, general physical sciences, 
psychology, and mathematics. It was below 
average for chemistry, physics, technology, en- 
gineering, agriculture, and the health fields, 
among others. “Very dissatisfied” as a descrip- 
tion of feelings about teaching as a career 

®L. L. Medsker, The Junior College: Progress and 
Prospect, Carnegie Series in American Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960, p. 174. 



This study, 19&7, 
science, engineering, 
and technology teachers Percent 

(From appendix table A-S2) 

Total 100 

Very satisfied 55 

Satisfied 36 

Subtotal - 91 



Indifferent 8 

Dissatisfied 4 

Very dissatisfied 1 

Indeterminant responses 1 
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attracted very few teachers in any field, but 
“dissatisfied'^ appealed to a significantly large 
minority in engineering, chemistry, and an- 
thropology. (See appendix table A-31.) 

Differences by highest degree earned were 
not significant except with respect to the 
classes taught by “satisfied” or “very satisfied” 
teachers. There is broad tendency for posses- 
sion of a higher degree to be associated with 
the greatest satisfaction with teaching as a 
career. Bachelor's were least likely and doc- 
torates most likely to be “very satisfied.” The 
relevant data for courses taught by fulltime 
teachers are as follows: 

Percent Percent 



Degree of Percent very 

total satisfied satisfied 

Total 91 36 55 

Associate 90 34 66 

Bachelor’s 92 43 49 

Master’s 91 36 65 

Professional 92 33 69 

Doctorate 91 30 61 



Correlated also with response on the satis- 
faction scale are the data on salary. The higher 
the salary the more satisfied, in general, was 
the teacher. Of the teachers earning less than 
$5,000, 41 percent reported themselves as “very 



satisfied” with teaching as a career; among 
those earning $13,000 to $15,999, 71 percent. 
Median salary rose from $5,690 among the 
“very dissatisfied” to $9,570 among the “very 
satisfied.” (See appendix table A-32.) 

Teachers who reported themselves as “indif- 
ferent,” “dissatisfied,” or “very dissatisfied” 
with teaching as a career were asked to assign 
a primary factor influencing their point of 
view. They were given a choice of “inadequate 
salary,” “unsatisfactory teaching conditions,” 
and “other.” About half checked a primary 
factor. About four in 10 in this group attrib- 
uted their indifference or dissatisfaction to in- 
adequate salary, about one-fourth to unsatis- 
factory teaching conditions. One in three 
checked “other.” 

It may be noted that some teachers who 
had declared themselves satisfied or very satis- 
fied with teaching as a career went on to check 
one or more of the reasons for dissatisfaction. 
It is understandable, of course, that satisfac- 
tion with teaching as a career is not incon- 
sistent with a belief that salaries are inade- 
quate or teaching conditions unsatisfactory. 
Approximately one teacher in 10 in the “satis- 
fied” group, and one in 20 in the “very satis- 
fied” group checked one or nore of the reasons 
for dissatisfaction. 
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Table A— 3. Age and sex of 'part-time junior college teachers of science, engineering, and technology, by geographic region and 
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: Percent dettU may not add to 100 became of ronnding* 





Table A-5. Highest degree earned and college enrollment size, junior coUege teachers of 
science, engineering, and technology in public and private colleges, 1966-67 



Total Teachers, by college enrollment size 



Control of school 
and highest degree 
earned by teachers 


Number 

of 

teachers 


Percent 

&tri« 

bution 


Lest than 
1,000 


1,000- 

2,499 


2,500 or 
more 








Number of teachers 


All junior colleges 


10,704 


100 


3,080 


2,625 


4,999 








Percent distribution 


Doctomt0 


1,014 


9 


10 


6 


11 


Profession&l 


326 


3 


3 


4 


3 


Master’s -- 


7,925 


74 


73 


72 


75 


Bachelor’s - 


1,140 


11 


12 


13 


8 


Associate -- 


105 


1 


1 


2 


1 


other 


194 


2 


1 


3 


2 








Number of teachers 


Public junior colleges 


9,200 


100 


1,985 


2,299 , 1 


1 4,916 








Percent distilbution 


Doctorate 


850 


9 


9 


6 


11 


Professional degree 


271 


3 


3 


4 


3 


Master’s 


6,889 


75 


74 


75 


75 


Bachelor’s 


924 


10 


12 


11 


8 


Associate 


84 


1 


1 


1 


1 


other 


182 


2 


1 


3 


2 








Number of teachers 


Private junior colleges 


1,504 


100 


1,095 


326 I 


I 83 








Percent distribution 


Doctorate 


164 


11 


12 


7 


17 


Professional degree 


55 


4 


3 


5 




Master’s 


1,036 


69 


71 


58 


CO 

00 

1 


Bachelor’s 


216 


14 


13 


23 





Associate 


21 


1 


a 


5 





Other 


12 


1 


1 


2 


— 



A Leas than 0.5 percent. 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 



Table A-6. Years of teaching experience and highest degree earned, junior college teachers of 

science, engineering, and technology, 1966-67 



Years of teaching experience 


Number 

of 

teachers 


Percent of teachers, by highest degree earned 


Total 


I^torate 


Profes- 

sional 


Mast- 

er’s 


Bache- 

lor’s 


Associate 


Other 


Total 


10,704 


100 


9 


3 


74 


11 


1 


2 


1-2 


839 


100 


7 


5 


67 


18 


3 




3-4 


1,304 


100 


5 


6 


65 


19 


2 


3 


5-9 


3,227 


100 


7 


3 


77 


10 


1 


2 


10 or more 


4,254 


100 


12 


2 


78 


5 


1 


2 


No report 


1,080 


100 


14 


3 


63 


17 


1 


2 


Total* 


9,624 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1-2 


839 


9 


7 


15 


8 


15 


27 




3-4 


1,304 


14 


7 


27 


12 


26 


24 


21 


5-9 


3,227 


33 


28 


34 


34 


34 


12 


36 


10 or more 


4,254 


44 


58 


24 


46 


24 


36 


43 



^ Excludes no report to permit percent distributions of known of the total number of teachers who reported their highest degree* 
experience only; nonresponse for experience amounted to 10 percent Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table A-7. Number of courses taught, junior college teachers of science, engineering, and tech- 
nology, by field and highest degree, 1966-67 



Field of course 


Number of 


Percent of courses, by teacher’s highest degree 


courses 
(sections 
combined 
as single 
course) 


Total 


Doctorate 


Master’s 


Bachelor’s 


Other » 


Total 


24,591 


100 


9 


74 


11 


6 


Agriculture 


444 


100 


6 


79 


14 


1 


Anthropology 


205 


100 


10 


85 


6 


— 


Biolocrieal sciences -- 


3,480 


100 


14 


79 


5 


2 


Education 


132 


100 


12 


73 


4 


11 


Engineering 


983 


100 


2 


64 


28 


6 


Health fields 


298 


100 


1 


64 


14 


21 


TTatvio APonrtTnioc: 


•=50 












cAionPo 


•>2 


























Mathematics _ 


5,878 


100 


3 


82 


13 


2 


Physical sciences: 












Physical sciences, general 


417 


100 


13 


76 


10 


1 


Chemistry 


2,119 


100 


13 


81 


5 


1 


Earth sciences 


399 


100 


19 


72 


6 


3 


Physics - 


1,303 


100 


5 


84 


7 


4 


Other physical sciences 


168 


100 


8 


83 


5 


4 


Psychology 


1,591 


100 


26 


67 


1 


6 


Scipncp. enneral _ _ 


62 


100 


19 


81 






Social sciences 


3,438 


100 


10 


81 


5 


4 


Technology 


3,082 


100 


1 


45 


30 


24 


Tutpr/l 1 spiTil 1 TIPS 


‘IS 
























other disciplines 


525 


100 


10 


74 


12 


4 



* Includes professional and associate degrees. reported. 

^Distributions not shown for fidds with 60 or fewer courses Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table A-8. Number of courses taught by junior college teachers of science, engineering, and 
technology with credits beyond highest degree, by field, number of credits, and percent ad- 

Twitted to doctoral candidacy, 1966-67 





Courses taught by 
teachers with credits 
beyond highest degree 


Percent of courses* by number 
of credits earned by teachers 
beyond highest degree ^ 


Percent of 
courses 
taught by 
teachers 
admitted to 
Ph,D, 
candidacy 


Field 

of 

course 


Number 


Percent 

of 

total in 
survey 


Total 


i-19 


20-39 


40 or 
more 


Total 


16,538 


70 


lOO 


35 


31 


34 


16 


Agriculture 


317 


76 


lOO 


47 


26 


27 


14 


Anthropology - 


162 


85 


lOO 


21 


27 


52 


33 


Biological sciences 


2,326 


69 


lOO 


36 


30 


34 


16 


Education 


81 


63 


lOO 


22 


22 


56 


36 


Engineering - 


688 


77 


lOO 


38 


29 


33 


7 


Health fields - 


138 


48 


lOO 


56 


25 


19 


30 




‘39 


78 












XlUlllU 


‘2 


100 












±jiuriiry — — 

Mathematics 


4,122 


74 


lOO 


32 


32 


36 


11 


Physical sciences; 
















Physical sciences, general 


3or. 


77 


lOO 


39 


32 


29 


5 


Chemistry - 


1,364 


67 


lOO 


38 


34 


28 


14 


Earth sciences 


281 


75 


100 


29 


25 


46 


14 


Physics - 


902 


72 


100 


39 


35 


26 


11 


Other physical sciences 


113 


70 


100 


49 


16 


35 


8 


Psychology 


1,112 


76 


100 


28 


28 


44 


26 




‘46 


79 












Social sciences 


2,436 


75 


100 


34 


31 


35 


27 


Technology 


1,734 


57 


100 


42 


33 


25 


13 


Tn i Q PI n Hnp Q 


#7 


50 




























other disciplines 


365 


69 


100 


41 


27 


32 


17 



® Generally* credits were reported in semester hours. Quarterly ^ Distributions not shown for fields with 60 or fewer courses 

credits or ''units’* reported were converted if possible, reported. 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of roundingr. 



Table A~9. Number of courses taught by junior college teachers of science, engineering, and 
technology, by field and teacher’s undergraduate and graduate credits in field of teaching, 1966-67 



Held of course 


Number 

of 

courses 


Percent of courses, by 
teacher*s undergraduate credits in field 


Number 

of 

courses 


Percent of courses, by 
teacher*s graduate credits in field 


ToUl 


Zero 


1-20 


21-40 


Over 40 


IbUl 


Zero 


1-20 


21-40 


Over 40 


ToUl 


• 23,576 


100 


3 


23 


46 


28 


» 23,241 


100 


10 


30 


33 


27 


Agriculture 


428 


100 


b 


35 


25 


40 


433 


100 


8 


57 


24 


11 


Anthropology . — 


192 


100 


19 


51 


23 


7 


204 


100 


7 


44 


27 


22 


BioloHrical sf^ifnces 


3,456 


100 


1 


15 


48 


35 


3,454 


100 


3 


21 


34 


42 


Education 


105 


100 




36 


61 


3 


104 


100 




17 


52 


81 


Engineering 


873 


100 


7 


39 


20 


34 


810 


100 


33 


38 


18 


11 


Health fidds 


273 


100 


10 


23 


20 


.17 


247 


100 


20 


36 


26 


IS 


Nfifn^ ^Y^nnTnfi** ___ 


« 50 












C50 












Library science 


«2 














c 2 















Afathematics 


5,736 


100 


b 


16 


65 


18 


5,684 


100 


7 


28 


89 


26 


Physical sciences: 






















Physical sciences, general 


411 


100 


1 


16 


41 


42 


407 


100 


14 


38 


80 


19 


Ohemiiftry ,,, - 


2,035 


100 


1 


13 


54 


31 


2,037 


100 


4 


31 


38 


27 


FhyH-Ii untonnAK 


386 


100 


4 


13 


41 


42 


380 


100 


10 


24 


28 


38 


Phyni<*« - 


1,263 


100 




36 


48 


21 


1,261 


100 


7 


35 


41 


17 


Other physical sciences 


166 


100 


10 


33 


22 


36 


166 


100 


19 


51 


10 


20 


puyfbology - 


1,521 


100 


2 


36 


42 


20 


1,552 


100 




15 


83 


52 


g^n^ml __ _ 


58 


100 




38 


16 


46 


59 


100 


5 


84 


27 


34 


Social sciences 


3,827 


100 


1 


25 


47 


27 


8,356 


100 


3 


27 


41 


29 


T^bnnlngy . . 


2,811 


100 


10 


32 


23 


35 


2,558 


100 


37 


44 


14 


6 


XnterdiMpliriMi . - _ 


c8 












c8 












Other disciplines 


475 


100 


8 


38 


39 


15 


476 


100 


8 


38 


39 


16 



t 



* For about 1,280 courses, teachers did not respond to the 
question on number of undergraduate credits they hdd; for ap* 
proximatdy 1,620 courses, the number of graduate credits. 

^Less than 0.5 percent. 



Distributions not shown for fi^ds with 50 or fewer courses 
reported. 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 



Table A-10. Number of courses taught by junior college teachers of science, engineering, and 
technology, by teachers appraisal of performance, years of experience teaching in field, and un- 
dergraduate and graduate credits, 1966-67 



Teacher*s appraisal and 
years of experience 
teaching in field 


Number 

of 

courses • 


Percent of courses, by 
teacher*s undergraduate erraits in fidd 


Number 

of 

courses ® 


Percent of courses, by 
teacher’s graduate credits in field 


Total 


Zero 


1-20 


21-40 


Over4C 


Total 


Zero 


1-20 


21-40 


Over 40 


All teachers . r 


23,568 


100 


3 


23 


46 


28 


23,231 


100 


10 


30 


33 


27 




3,642 


100 


4 


29 


41 


26 


3,570 


100 


19 


32 


81 


18 




6,046 


100 


4 


24 


43 


29 


5,926 


100 


11 


31 


84 


24 


■ - - 

Over 5 . ^ 


13,880 


100 


2 


22 


49 


27 


13,736 


100 


8 


29 


83 


30 




493 


100 


4 


30 


39 


27 


482 


100 


17 


31 


30 


22 


1-9 


166 


100 


6 


40 


80 


24 


162 


100 


34 


28 


27 


11 




132 


100 


6 


26 


89 


29 


133 


100 


12 


38 


34 


16 




Over 6 , 


195 


100 




24 


47 


29 


187 


100 


7 


27 


80 


86 


Teach moderately successfully 


8,769 


100 


2 


24 


48 


26 


8,616 


100 


11 


30 


36 


23 


1-2 


1,881 


100 


3 


32 


42 


23 


1,824 


100 


21 


32 


82 


15 





2,273 


100 


2 


24 


45 


29 


2,218 


100 


9 


34 


87 


20 


Over K 


4,615 


100 


2 


21 


52 


25 


4,579 


100 


8 


28 


87 


27 


quite Rtinneufiilly 


14,228 


100 


3 


23 


46 


28 


14,072 


100 


9 


29 


32 


30 


1-2 


1,584 


100 


4 


26 


42 


28 


1,575 


100 


16 


33 


29 


22 


3-S - 


3,622 


100 


5 


24 


42 


29 


3,561 


100 


12 


28 


84 


26 




9,022 


100 


2 


22 


48 


28 


8,936 


100 


7 


30 


31 


32 



* For about 1,290 courses teachers did not respond to the ques- ly 1,630 courses, the number of graduate credits, 
tion on number of undergraduate credits they held ; for approximate* Note : Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table A-11. Participation in institutes, traineeship programs, and fellowships since 1960 of 
junior college teachers of science, engineering, and technology, 1966-67 



Sponsor 




Teachers participating 


Institutes, traineeships, 
and fellowships 


Number 


Percent distribution 


Number 


Percent distribution 


Total 


Both 
academic 
year and 
summer 


Academic 

year 


Summer 


Total 


Academic 

year 


Summer 


Total - 


7,923 


100 


8 


29 


63 


12,308 


100 


21 


79 


National Science 




















Foundation 


5,805 


100 


10 


24 


66 


9,992 


100 


22 


78 


National Defense 




















Education Act 


214 


100 


. _ 


32 


68 


301 


100 


33 


67 


Industrial firms 


101 


100 


« _ 


43 


57 


267 


100 


58 


42 


Other (including private 




















institutions or 




















foundations) 


•1,803 


100 


-- 


46 


54 


• 1,748 


100 


7 


93 



*The apparent discrepancy between estimated numbers of the tise of slightly different inflation factors in estimating: totals 
teachers and of institutes, traineeships, and fellowships is due to from the sample* 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 becatise of rounding:* 



Table A-12. Number of courses taught by full-time junior college teachers of science, engi- 
neering, and technology, by field of course and type of work experience, 

1966-67 



Pidd of course 


Number 

of 

courses 


Percent of courses, by type of teacher’s work experience since 1955 


Total 


Teaching 


Teaching 

and 

research * 


Teaching 

and 

other 


Teaching, 
research, 
and other* 


Total 


23,467 


100 


54 


8 


32 


6 


Agriculture 


415 


100 


58 


8 


31 


3 


Anthropology 


192 


100 


60 


6 


22 


12 


Biological sciences 


3,355 


100 


59 


14 


21 


6 


Education - 


128 


100 


34 


4 


55 


7 


Engineering 


899 


100 


40 


3 


51 


6 


Health fields 


288 


100 


42 


8 


44 


6 


Home economics 


"50 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Library science 


"2 





— 


— 


— 


— 


Mathematics 


5,560 


100 


68 


6 


22 


4 


Physical sciences: 














Physical sciences, general 


391 


100 


58 


14 


23 


5 


Chemistry 


2,037 


100 


61 


16 


18 


5 


Earth sciences 


377 


100 


48 


7 


34 


11 


Physics 


1,248 


100 


48 


12 


34 


6 


Other physical sciences 


- 160 


100 


42 


8 


50 


— 


Psychology 


1,467 


100 


31 


6 


51 


12 


Science, general 


58 


100 


50 


5 


45 


— 


Social science 


3,245 


100 


51 


6 


38 


5 


Technology 


3,049 


100 


38 


5 


49 


8 


Interdisciplines 


"15 


... 


•• •» 


• ^ • 


- - - 


- - - 


Other disciplines 


531 


100 


54 


4 


39 


3 



« The questionnaire did not provide a definition of research. reported. 

^Distributions not shown for fields with 60 or fewer courses Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table A-13. Number of co-urses taught by junior college teachers of science, engineering, and 
technology, by field of course and years in current appointment, 1966-67 



Field of course 


Number 

of 

courses 


Percent of courses, by years in current appointment 


Total 


1-2 


3—6 


6-11 


12 or more 


Total 


24,411 


tuO 


32 


29 


23 


16 


Agriculture 


439 


100 


27 


20 


22 


31 


Anthropology 


191 


100 


30 


31 


25 


14 


Biological sciences 


3,472 


100 


34 


28 


21 


17 


Education 


129 


100 


36 


19 


38 


7 


Engineering 


973 


100 


26 


23 


31 


20 


Health fields 


300 


100 


32 


32 


15 


21 


TTnmp ppnrmnnir$: 


• 46 












Tiilirmnr sr»iftTir*P 


• 2 


























Mathematics 


5,836 


100 


36 


29 


21 


14 


Physical sciences: 














Physical sciences, general 


415 


100 


44 


25 


23 


8 


Chemistry 


2,105 


100 


30 


28 


25 


17 


Earth sciences 


387 


100 


30 


32 


26 


12 


Physics 


1,288 


100 


27 


26 


31 


16 


other physical sciences 


166 


100 


37 


32 


21 


10 


Psychology 


1,589 


100 


31 


36 


22 


11 


Science, general 


62 


100 


29 


26 


34 


11 


Social sciences 


3,422 


100 


36 


31 


19 


14 


Technology 


3,049 


100 


29 


30 


25 


16 


Interdisciplines 


•15 


























other disciplines 


525 


100 


32 


25 


24 


19 



* Distributions not shown for fields with 60 or fewer courses Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding:, 

reported* 
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Table A-14. Number of courses taught by junior college teachers of science, engineering, and 
technology, by field of course and by level of previous teaching assignment, 1966-67 



Percent of courses, by previous teaching assignment 



Field of course 


Number 

of 

courses 


Total 


Junior 

college 


Four- 

year 

college 


High 

school 


Other 


None 


Total 


24,854 


100 


16 


4 


27 


9 


44 


Agriculture 


444 


100 


13 


1 


27 


5 


54 


Anthropology 


205 


100 


29 


4 


12 


18 


37 


Biological sciences 


S,4S9 


100 


18 


3 


35 


10 


34 


education 


131 


100 


13 


6 


25 


21 


35 


Engineering 


987 


100 


14 


2 


15 


6 


63 


Health fields 


302 


100 


16 


4 


23 


13 


44 


Home economics .. 


“50 














Library science - 


‘2 














Mathematics 


5,946 


100 


13 


4 


37 


9 


37 


Physical sciences: 
















Physical sciences, general . .4 418 


100 


17 


2 


39 


8 


34 


Chemistry 


iJ,120 


100 


16 


4 


32 


7 


41 


Earth sciences — 


398 


100 


24 


3 


18 


10 


45 


Physics 


, 1,310 


100 


15 


4 


27 


7 


47 


Other physical sciences 


168 


100 


17 


4 


15 


10 


54 


Psychology _.j 


1,605 


100 


18 


3 


14 


15 


50 


Science, general 


63 


100 


19 




49 . 




32 


Social sciences 


3,471 


100 


20 


7 


25 


7 


41 


Technology 


3,196 


100 


12 


3 


14 


9 


62 


Interdisciplines 


“15 






























other disciplines 


534 


100 


19 


4 


21 


9 


47 



* Distribution not shown for fields with 50 or fewer courses Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding* 

reported* 



Table A-15. Level of students taught mice 1955 by full-time and part-time junior college 

teachers of science, engineering, and technology, 1966-67 



Employment 

status 


Number 

0 * 

teac.*ers 


Percent of teachers, by level of . ^adents 


Total 


Freshmen 

only 


Sophomores 

only 


Freshmen 

and 

sophomores 

only 


High 

school 

students 

only 


Freshmen, 
sophomores, 
and high 
school 
students 


Freshmen, 
sophomores, 
and other 
students * 


Freshmen, 
sophomores, 
high school, 
and other 
students * 


Other «» 


Total 


10,190 


100 


4 


4 


45 


e 


28 


11 


6 


2 


Full-time 


9,326 


100 


4 


4 


46 


e 


28 


11 


5 


2 


Part-time 


864 


100 


10 


11 


34 


1 


26 


10 


4 


4 


Total 


10,190 


100 


100 


100 


100 


d 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Full-time 


9,326 


92 


80 


79 


94 


d 


92 


92 


94 


85 


Part-time 


864 


8 


20 


21 


6 


d 


8 


8 


6 


15 



* Includes 4-year colleges. ^ Distributions not shown for fields with 50 or fewer courses 

^Includes those reporting freshman and high school students reported, 
only and sophomore and high school students only. Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding* 

^ Less than 0*5 percent* 
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Table A-16. Number of courses taught by junior college teachers of science, engineering, and, 
technology, by field of course and by total years of teaching experience, 1966-67 



Held of course 



Total 

Agriculture 

Anthropology 

Biological sciences 

Education 

Engineering 

Health fields 

Home economics 

Library science 

Mathematics 

Physical sciences: 

Physical sciences, general 

Chemistry 

Earth sciences - 

Physics - - 

Other physical sciences 

Psychology 

Science, general 

Social sciences 

Technology 

Literdisciplines 

Other disciplines 

* In any fidd and at any levd. 

** Dlitribntions not ihown for fidds with 50 or fewer courses 



Number 

nf 


Percent of courses^ by years of teacbins: experience « 


courses 


Total 


1-2 


3-5 


S-11 


12 or more 


24,473 


100 


9 


20 


38 


33 


434 


100 


9 


14 


23 


54 


197 


100 


6 


22 


45 


27 


3,456 


100 


7 


16 


40 


37 


128 


100 


12 


11 


51 


26 


976 


100 


11 


23 


33 


S3 


303 


100 


10 


24 


25 


41 


••SO 












««2 












5,838 


100 


7 


19 


41 


33 


415 


100 


7 


14 


47 


32 


2,105 


100 


6 


14 


43 


37 


387 


100 


11 


13 


51 


25 


1,290 


100 


10 


13 


43 


34 


168 


100 


20 


26 


35 


19 


1,687 


100 


13 


27 


33 


27 


63 


100 


5 


13 


55 


27 


3,441 


100 


11 


24 


37 


28 


3,095 


100 


12 


27 


32 


29 


•’14 












*?24 


100 


7 


24 


38 


31 



reported. 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of 'njundins. 
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Table A-17a. Number of courses taught by full-time junior college teachers of science, engin- 
neering, and technology, by field and hours spent in classroom duties, 1966-67 



Field of course 


Number 

of 

courses 


Percent of courses, by teacher’s hours per week in dastroom duties 


a 


Total 


Lets 

than 5 


6-9 


10-19 


20-29 


80-39 


40 or 
more 


Total 


23,453 


100 


b 


b 


6 


16 


32 


46 


Agriculture 


415 


100 


b 


b 


5 


12 


34 


48 


Anthropology 


192 


100 






10 


12 


28 


60 


Biological sciences 


3,355 


100 


b 




4 


19 


34 


42 


Education 


128 


100 






20 


20 


19 


41 


Engineering 


895 


100 


b 




6 


19 


33 


43 


Health fields 


288 


100 


1 


2 


6 


16 


38 


87 


Home economics 


•60 
















Library science 


•2 
















Mathematics - 


5,559 


100 


b 




6 


17 


32 


46 


Physical sciences: 








Physical sciences, general 


391 


100 


1 




11 


13 


38 


87 


Chemistry 


2,037 


100 








4 


18 


32 


46 


Earth sciences 


376 


100 








5 


16 


37 


42 


Physics 


1,248 


100 








4 


14 


36 


46 


Other physical sciences 


160 


100 






24 


6 


40 


80 


Psychology 


1,460 


100 




1 


19 


20 


22 


38 


Science, general 


58 


100 






3 


35 


31 


31 


Social sciences 


3,245 


100 


b 


b 


6 


15 


29 


60 


Technology 


3,048 


100 


— 


— 


5 


13 


37 


45 


Interdisciplines 


'14 
















Other disciplines 


532 


100 




b 


6 


13 


32 


48 



^ Lets than 0.5 percent. 

^Distributions not shown for fidds with 60 or fewer comes 
reported. 

Note: Percent detafl may not add to 100 because of roundins^ 



* Includes classroom teachingr, laboratory or shop (includins: 
preparation time), and other related classroom duties (includins: 
student contact time, preparins: clast material, correcting: papers, 
and snradins: students). 
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Table A-17b. Number of courses taught by fulUtime junior college teachers of science^ engineer- 
ing, and technology , by field and hours spent in administrative duties, 1966-67 



. o 

ERIC 



Field of course 



Total 



Agriculture 

Anthropology 

Biological sciences 

Education 

Engineering 

Health fidds 

Home economics .. 
Library science .. 
Mathematics 



Physical sciences: 

Physical sciences, general 

Chemistry 

Earth sciences 

Physics 

Other physical sciences 



Psychology 

Science, general 
Social sciences . 
Technology 



Interdisciplines - 
Other disciplines 



Nuirber 



Percent of counes* by teacher^f hours Per week in 
administrative duties * 



Of 

courses 


ToUl 


Less 
than 5 


6-9 


10-19 


20-29 


30-39 


40 or 
more 


21,533 


100 


53 


25 


15 


4 


2 


1 


379 


100 


33 


36 


26 


2 


2 


1 


170 


100 


56 


27 


15 


1 




1 


3,106 


100 


54 


21 


17 


7 


1 


h 


105 


100 


27 


29 


14 


16 


9 


5 


815 


100 


44 


24 


22 


6 


1 


3 


259 


100 


38 


33 


15 


7 


7 




*21 
















•2 
















5,033 


100 


65 


19 


11 


3 


1 


1 


365 


100 


56 


23 


13 


2 


4 


2 


1,893 


100 


51 


28 


13 


5 


2 


1 


367 


100 


48 


27 


20 


2 


3 




1,136 


100 


55 


28 


12 


4 


1 




158 


100 


60 


19 


3 


18 






1,278 


lOO 


46 


27 


18 


5 


4 


h 


56 


100 


55 


27 


14 


4 






2,983 


100 


53 


25 


15 


3 


3 


1 


2,900 


100 


44 


31 


19 


3 


2 


1 


*15 








i 








492 


100 


51 


21 


r * — * 

i_^ 


5 


3 


1 



* Includes departmental adnunistrative work* record keepins:, 
prepadng reports* faculty meetings* committee work* coaching 
athletics* etc. 

^ Less than 0.5 percent 



^Distributions not shown for firids with 50 or fewer courses 
reported* 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table A-17c. Number of courses taught by full-time junior college teachers of science, engineer- 
ing, and technology, by field and hours spent in research, 1966-67 



Field of course 


Ck>ur8e8 taught by 
teachers in research • 


Percent of courses* by teacher's 
hours per week in research 


Number 


Percent 

of 

total in 
survey 


Total 


Less 
than 6 


5—9 


10-19 


20-29 


30-39 


Total - 


4,248 


18 


100 


59 


24 


15 


2 


b 


Agriculture 


61 


15 


100 


35 


39 


10 


3 


13 


Anthropology 


'41 


21 














Biological sciences 


813 


24 


100 


49 


35 


13 


3 




Education 


'23 


18 














Engineering 


128 


14 


100 


94 




6 






Health fields 


'40 


14 














Home economics 


'40 


•80 














Library science* 


















Mathematics 


699 


12 


100 


6b 


9 


20 


3 




Physical sciences: 






Physical sciences, fe»...eral 


60 


15 


100 


67 


27 


6 






Chemistry 


294 


14 


100 


45 


46 


6 


3 




Earth sciences 


96 


25 


100 


51 


20 


21 


8 




Physics 


128 


10 


100 


50 


30 


20 






Other physical sciences 


'20 


12 












Psychology 


454 


31 


100 


74 


19 


7 






Science, general 


'5 


9 














Social sciences 


623 


19 


100 


51 


30 


16 


3 


' 


Technology 


629 


21 


100 


62 


17 


21 


b 




Interdisciplines 


'4 


28 










Other disciplines 


90 


17 


100 


62 


26 


6 


6 





^ No time reported in resestrclu 
« Error factor unknown. 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 
The questionniure did not provide a definition of researcb* In 
addition to these courses taught by full-time teachers, 92 courses 
were taught by part-time teachers who reported reseiircli. 



* Courses taught by full-time teachers who reported time spent 
in the performance or administration of research in connection 
with their junior college positions. 

Less than 0.5 percent 

^ Distributions not shown for fields with 50 or fewer courses 
reported. 
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Table A-17d. Number of courses taught by fuU-time junior college teachers of science, engineer- 
ing, and technology, by field and hours spent in other junior college atcivities, 1966-67 



Fidd of course 



Total 



Agriculture 

Anthropology 

Biological sciences 

Education 

Engineering 

Health fields 

Home economics -- 
Library science * . 
Mathematics 



Physical sciences: 

Physical sciences, general 

Chemistry 

Earth sciences 

Physics 

Other physical sciences — 



Psychology 

Science, general 
Social sciences - 
Technology 



Interdisciplines . 
Other disciplines 



Courses taught by 
teachers with *'other*' 
activities * 


Number 


Percent of* ■ 
total 

in survey 


13,878 


59 


245 


59 


119 


62 


2,027 


60 


91 


54 


545 


61 


129 


45 


’*50 


100 


2,913 


52 


217 


55 


1,292 


64 


204 


54 


812 


65 


100 


62 


974 


66 


'*45 


78 


2,040 


63 


1,696 


56 


’*11 


78 


368 


69 



Percent of courses, bj teacher’s 
hours per weeT* spent in other 
junior coUe .• activities* 



Total 



100 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



100 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



100 

100 



100 



Less 
than 5 



8 



8 

7 

4 

23 

10 

5 



12 



7 

8 
5 
4 



9 

5 



10 



5-9 



70 



65 

53 

76 

38 

78 

79 



71 



79 

68 

81 

82 

82 

48 



54 

81 



69 



10-19 



20 



22 

33 

20 

31 

12 

16 



16 



11 

20 

14 

13 

18 

30 



32 

13 



20 



20-29 



4 

5 

e 



3 

3 



1 

11 



4 

1 



30-39 



1 

2 



40 or 
more 



^ Courses taught hy fuU-time teachers vfho reported time spent 
in '*other*' junior college activities; e«?.» seminars, background 
readir:g, committee work, legislative lisison, supervision of hobby 
clabB, etc* 

^Less than 0.5 percent* 



^No time reported in other junior college activities. 

Percent detail not shown for fields with 60 or fewer courses 
rci>orted. 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding* 
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Table A-18a. Number of courses taught by full-time junior college *30chers of science, engi- 
neering, and technology, by field and by hours spent in professional activities out- 
side the junior college position, 1966-67 



Field of conne 



Total 

Agriculture 

Anthropology 

Biological sciences 

Education 

Engineering 

Health fields 

Home economics 

Library science* 

Mathematics 

Physical sciences: 

Physical sciences, general 

Chemistry 

Earth sciences 

Physics 

Other physical sciences ... 

Psychology 

Science, general 

Social sciences 

Technology 

Interdisciplines 

Other disciplines 



Counes taught bj 
teachers with ‘'other’' 
activities * 



Percent of courses, by hours per week 
“outside” professional activities 



in 



Number 


Percent 
of totid 
in 

survey 


Total 


Less 
than 5 


6-9 


10-19 


20-29 


30-39 


40 or 
more 


21,218 


90 


lOO 


61 


29 


16 


3 


1 


b 


384 


93 


lOO 


53 


33 


11 


1 




2 


189 


99 


100 


44 


28 


16 


8 


3 


1 


2,760 


82 


100 


55 


28 


14 


2 


1 


b 


119 


93 


100 


56 


35 


9 








MR 


94 


lOO 


52 


29 


15 


3 


1 




305 


100 


XV V 

lOO 


73 


16 


4 


7 






'25 


50 
























. 4,490 


81 


lOO 


49 


29 


19 


3 


b 


b 


325 


83 


100 


53 


31 


10 


4 


2 




1 517 


75 


100 


51 


34 


12 


2 


1 




345 


92 


xw 

100 


50 


23 


23 


1 


2 


1 


906 


73 


100 


45 


35 


14 


6 


b 


b 


184 


ion 


100 


59 


12 


27 


2 






_ xv^ 

_ 1,485 


Xvvr 

100 


Xvr vr 
100 


49 


27 


16 


7 


b 


1 


70 


ICO 


100 


32 


40 


24 




4 




. 3,042 


94 


100 


47 


31 


19 


3 


b 


b 


. 3,633 


100 


100 


53 


27 


15 


3 


1 


1 


® 11 


79 
















595 


100 


100 


60 


1 

1 o 

1 

1 

1 


18 


1 


1 





•Courses taught by full*tinie teachers who reported time spent 
in professional activities not connected with employment in junior 
college. 

^Less than 0.5 percent. 

^Distributions not shown for fields with 50 or fewer courses 
reported. 

^No time reported in outside activities. 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 



Number of courses taught exceeds total shown for some 
fields in other tables because data here account for each 
type of outside activity reported; teachers who engaged 
in two types of activity were counted twice^ etc. Duplica- 
tion is particularly noticeable in the fidd of technology, 
where a high proportion of the teachers reported both 
working toward an advanced degree and engaged in some 
other emplosnnent. 
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Table A-18b. Number of courses taught hy fulUtime junior college teachers of science, engi- 
neering, and technology, by field and by hours spent working toward an academic de- 
gree, 1966-67 



Courses tausht by 
teachers working 
toward academic 
degree « 



Percent of courses, by hours per week 
working toward academic degree 



Field of course 


Number 


Percent 
of total 
in 

surv^ 


Total 


Less 
than 5 


6-9 


10-19 


20-29 


80-39 


40 or 
more 


Total 


4,650 


20 


100 


32 


40 


23 


4 


1 


b 


Agriculture ' 


69 


17 


100 


61 


30 


9 








Anthropology 


*=39' 


20 
















Biological sciences 


516 


15 


100 


33 


46 


18 


3 






Education 


*=25 


20 
















Engineering 


133 


15 


100 


39 


30 


18 


11 


2 




Health fields 


71 


25 


lOO 


45 


38 




17 






Home economics'* 




















Library science** 




















Mathematics 


1,035 


19 


100 


25 


44 


29 


2 


b 


b 


Physical sciences: 




















Physical sciences, general 


68 


17 


100 


58 


32 


10 








Chemistry 


281 


14 


100 


43 


30 


24 




3 




Earth sciences 


'*46 


12 














Physics 


193 


15 


lOD 


35 


37 


26 






2 


Other physical sciences 


»12 


7 










Psychology 


271 


18 


100 


40 


33 


16 


11 






Science, general 


'*6 


10 
















Social sciences 


805 


25 


100 


22 


41 


28 


g 




1 


Technology 


964 


32 


100 


35 


42 


20 


2 


1 




Interdis- 'ulines •* 










Other disciplines 


116 


22 


lOO 


48 


25 


24 




3 

























• Courses taught by full*time teachers who reported working 
toward a bacheIor*s or advanced degree concurrent with employment 
In junior college^ 

^ Less than 0.5 percent. 



Distributions not shown for fields with 50 or fewer courses 
reported. 

^ No time reported in work toward a degree. 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding* 
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Table A-18c. Number of courses taught by fulUtime junior college teachers of science, engi- 
neering, and technology, by field and by hours in ** outside** employment, 1966-67 



Field of course 



Courses taught by 
teachers with *'out- 
side” employment * 



Number 



Percent 
of total 
in 

survey 



Percent of courses, by hours per 
week in ‘‘outside*’ employment ^ 



Total 



Less 
than 5 



6-9 



10-19 



20-29 



30-39 



40 or 
more 



Total 



Agriculture 

Anthropology 

Biological sciences 

Education 

Engineering 

Health fields 

Home economics* . 
Library science ® . . 
Mathematics 



Physical sciences: 

Physical sciences, general 

Chemistry 

Earth sciences 

Physics 

Other physical sciences .. 



Psychology 

Science, general 
Social sciences .. 
Technology 



Interdisciplines . 
Other disciplines 



5,550 



24 



100 



48 



22 



23 



116 

•*46 

538 

<*27 

271 

•*47 



28 

24 

16 

21 

30 

16 



100 



32 



29 



30 



100 

100 



62 

33 



16 

39 



21 

23 



1 

4 



996 



76 

390 

128 

221 

106 

482 

<*27 

695 

1,238 

•*8 

138 



18 



19 

19 

34 

18 

66 

33 

47 

21 

41 

57 

26 



100 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



47 



40 

49 

49 

55 

45 

40 



17 



33 

34 
20 
24 
15 

24 



27 



14 

11 

27 

12 

37 

22 



8 

5 

4 

9 

3 

13 



5 

1 



100 

100 



47 

47 



21 

19 



28 

24 



4 

8 



100 



54 



22 



21 



• Courses taught by full* time teachers who reported salaried 
employment or self*employment concurrent with employment in 
junior college. 

** Salaried professional employment outside a teacher’s junior 
college in industry, government, or nonprofit organization or self- 
employment in professional activities such as consulting, editing. 



or wnting. 

<= Less than 0.5 percent. 

■^Distributions not shown for Adds with 50 or fewer courses 
reported. 

*No time reported for "outside” employment. 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table A-18d. Number of courses taught by junior college teachers of science, engineering, 
and technology, by field and by hours in research at other educational institutions, 1966-67 



Courses taught 
b j teachers in 
research at 
other institutions « 



Percent of courses, by hours per week 
in research at other institutions 



\ : 



Field of course 


Number 


Percent 
of total 
in 

survey » 


Total 


Less 
than 6 


6-9 


10-19 


20-29 


80-89 


40 or 
more 


Total 


804** 


3 


100 


50 


32 


13 


1 




4 












Agriculture 


«*12 


3 
















Anthropology 




2 
















Biological sciences 


136 


4 


100 


51 


45 


4 








Education*’ 












Engineering 


“Ifi 


2 
















Health fields 


•*29 


10 
















Home economics 




8 
















Library science ® 


















Mathematics 


189 


3 


100 


24 


41 


31 






4 


Physical sciences: 

Physical sciences, general 


•’19 


5 








Chemistry 


78 


4 


100 


63 


32 








5 


Earth sciences 


•*9 


2 










Physics 


•’23 


2 
















Other physical sciences* 


















Psychology 


•’17 


1 
















Science, general' 


















Social sciences 


150 


4 


100 


39 


39 


22 








Technology 


92 


3 


100 


70 


17 


6 






7 


Interdisdplines ' 












Other disciplines 


•’26 


5 



































* Courses tausrht by teadiers who reported spendinsr time per- 
formins: research at another educational institution concurrent with 
employment in junior college. Only 72 of these courses were taught 
by full-time teachers; one-half were teaching mathematics. 

^ DistHbutions not shown for fidds with 60 or fewer courses 



reported. 

^No time reported in research at another institution. 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 
The Questionnaire did not provide a definition of research. 
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Table A-18e. Number of courses taught by full-time junior college teachers of science, engi- 
neering, and technology, by field and by hours spent teaching at other educational institutions, 

1966-67 



Courses taught by 
teachers also teaching 
at other institutions • 



Field of course 



Total 



Agriculture 

Anthropology 

Biological science 

Education 

Engineering 

Health fields 

Home economics^ 
Library science^ . 
Mathematics 



Physical sciences: 

Physical sciences, general 

Chemistry — 

Earth sciences 

Physics 

Other physical sciences -- 



Psychology 

Science, general 
Social sciences .. 
Technology 



Interdisciplines ^ 
Other disciplines 



Number 



2,665 



'8 

'27 

401 

'19 

64 

'22 



793 



51 

177 

54 

160 

'12 

139 

'22 

421 

220 



A» per- 
cent of 
total in 
survey 



11 



2 

14 

12 

16 

7 

8 



76 



14 



13 
9 

14 
13 

7 

9 

38 

13 

7 



14 



Percent of courses, by hours per week 
teaching at other institutions 



Total 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 

100 

100 

100 



100 



100 

100 



109 



Less 
than 5 



37 



23 



34 



39 



31 

28 

28 

26 



49 



48 

40 



29 



5-9 



47 



52 



47 



10-19 



15 



25 



19 



46 



59 

50 

33 

53 



47 



47 

53 



24 



14 



10 

15 

39 

17 



5 

7 



47 



20-29 



30-39 



40 or 
more 



* Courses taught by full-time teachers who reported teaching 
at other educational institutions concurrent with employinent in 
junior college. 

Leas than 0.5 percent. 

‘ Distributions not shown for fields with 60 or fewer courses 



reported. 

■I No time reported in teaching outside the junior colleg:e. 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 
See also appendix tables A-19 and A— 20 for data on 
persons teaching at other educational institutions. 
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Table A-18f. Number of courses taught by full-time junior college teachers of science, engi- 
neering, and technology, by field and by hours spent in “other’* professional activities outside 

the junior college position, 1966-67 



Field of course 


Counes taught by 
teachers in “other 
outside” a^ivities » 


Percent of courses, by hours per week 
in “other outside” activities 


Number 


As per- 
cent of 
total in 
survey 


Total 


Less 
than 5 


5-9 


10-19 


20-29 


30-39 


40 or 
more 


Total 


7,642 


32 


100 


71 


20 


7 


1 


1 


b 


Agriculture 


182 


44 


100 


63 


37 










Anthropology 


73 


38 


100 


55 


26 


7 


8 


4 




Biological sciences 


1,172 


85 


100 


74 


14 


7 


4 


1 




Education 


51 


40 


100 


61 


29 


1 

10 




A. 




Engineering 


361 


40 


100 


75 


18 


7 








Health fields 


138 


48 


100 


86 


3 


3 


8 






Home economics 


*21 


42 












Library science'* 




















Mathematics 


1,509 


27 


100 


76 


17 


7 




b 




Physical sciences: 












Physical sciences, general 


110 


28 


100 


66 


18 


8 


3 


5 




Chemistry 


592 


29 


100 


61 


32 


6 


1 






Earth sciences 


111 


29 


100 


80 


10 


5 




5 




Physics 


314 


25 


100 


51 


35 


8 


5 


1 




Other physical :,ciences 


54 


34 


100 


89 




11 








Psychology 


574 


39 


100 


58 


23 


16 


2 




1 


Science, general 


*17 


29 








1 








Social sciences 


986 


30 


100 


68 


21 


10 


1 


b 




Technology 


1,133 


37 


100 


77 


20 


3 




b 




Interdisciplines 


'3 


21 
















Other disciplines 


241 


45 


100 


76 


15 


8 


1 







• Courses taught by fulMime teachers who reported time spent 
in “other*’ professional activities not connected with junior college 
position; e.g., work with professional societies, educational associa- 
tions, etc. 

^ Less than 0.5 percent. 



^ Distributions not shown for fields with 50 or fewer courses 
reported. 

No time reported in “other” professional activities. 

Note? Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table A-19. Number of courses taught by full-time junior college teachers of science, engineer- 
ing, and technology also teaching at other educational institutions, by fiela and by type of out- 
side** institution, 1966—67 



Fidd of course 



Total 



Agriculture 

Anthropology 

Biological sciences 

Education 

Engineering - 

Health fields 

Home economics* * . 
Library science * - . 
Mathematics 



Physical sciences: 

Physical sciences, general 

Chemistry 

Earth sciences 

Physics — 

Other physical sciences .. 



Psychology 

Science, general 
Social sciences 
Technology 



Interdisciplines * 
Other disciplines 



Courses taught by 












teachers also teaching at 
other institutions * 




Percent of courses, by type of 
^'outside** institutiom 






Percent 


f 






X mother 


Other* 


Number 


of total 


Total 


4*year 


High 


jusiior 


in survey 




college 


school 


college ^ 




2,665 


11 


100 


31 


8 


17 


44 


do- 


2 












^ 27 


14 

12 












401 


100 


32 


6 


13 


49 


diq 


15 

7 












- 

64 

■*22 


100 


16 


5 


14 


65 


8 


























793 


14 


100 


30 


9 


11 


50 


51 


13 

9 


100 

100 


55 




23 


22 


_ 1/ JL 

177 


28 


16 


33 


23 


54 


14 


100 


65 


6 


20 


9 


160 


13 


100 


26 


24 


20 


30 


■*12 

139 


7 












1 

9 


100 


21 


3 


SO 


46 




38 

13 












421 


100 


39 


4 


18 


39 


920 


7 


100 


31 




8 


61 












75 


14 


100 


17 


24 


32 


27 



• Courses taught by full-time teachers who reported teaching at 
other educational institutions concurrent with employment in 
junior college. 

‘’Includes night school in the same junior college. 

* Includes 28 (I percent) taught by teachers who were also 

teaching in a 4-year college: 34 (1 percent) by those also teaching 



in a high school; and 127 (5 percent) by those also teaching in 
another junior college. 

d Distributions not sho\vn for fields with 50 or fewer courses 
reported. 

« No time reported in teaching outside the junior college. 

Note: Percent detail snay not add to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table A-20. Salaries at junior colleges of full-time teachers of science, engineering, and tech- 
nology also teaching at other educational institutions, by type of school, 1966-67 



Junior college salary 


Teachers teaching also 
at other educational 
institutions 


Percent of teachers, by type of 
educational institution 


Number 


Percent of 
total in 
survey » 


Total 


4-year 

college 


High 

school 


Another 

junior 

college 


Other «» 


Total - 


1,240 


13 


100 


32 


14 


17 


37 


Less than $7,000 — 


132 


11 


100 


'24 


28 


8 


40 


$7,000-8,999 - 


329 


10 


100 


■>20 


•19 


•16 


45 


$9,000-9,999 


132 


9 


100 


30 


9 


17 


44 


$10,000-10,999 


226 


17 


100 


28 


10 


24 


38 


$11,000-11,999 


157 


19 


100 


35 


'6 


29 


30 


$12,000-12.999 


145 


12 


100 


56 


5 


14 


25 


$13,000 or more 


119 


39 


100 


48 


7 


9 


36 



» Full-time teachers who reported teaching: at other educational 
institutions concurrent with employment in junior college, 

^ For example* dementary schools ; excluded are teachers who 
reported teaching also at a 4-year college* high school, or another 
junior college^ shown in other columns, 

® Includes 6 (5 percent) who also taught at a third educational 



^Includes 6 (2 percent) who also taught in a high school, 

« Includes 7 (2 percent) who also taught at a third educational 
institution. 

Note: These data differ from those in appendix table A-19 
because the unit of count here is the teacher; in A-19, unit is the 
course. Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table A-21a. Number of courses taught by junior college teachers of science, engineering, and 

technology, by field and number per teacher, 1966-67 



Fidd of course 


Number 


Percent of courses, by number of 
courses taught by teacher 


01 

courses 


Total 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


live 


Six or 
more 


Total - 


24,849 


100 


13 


26 


31 


19 


10 


1 


Agriculture 


443 


100 


5 


10 


24 


32 


23 


6 


A nflirnnnlninr 


205 


100 


6 


50 


30 


6 


8 






















Biological sciences 


3,490 


100 


16 


41 


31 


10 


2 






132 


100 


8 


37 


28 


11 


16 




Engineering 


989 


100 


12 


15 


28 


23 


16 


6 


TTpnlfh iipids 


301 


100 


39 


17 


26 


10 


8 




TTahtia ApnnriTnipQ 


•50 


















• 2 
















Mathematics 


5,945 


100 


6 


13 


40 


27 


13 


1 


Phydcal sciences: 


















Ph 3 rsical sciences, general 


417 


100 


15 


32 


28 


23 


2 




Chemistrv 


24 I 6 


100 


13 


37 


31 


14 


5 






398 


100 


14 


33 


28 


14 


11 




Ph3Tsics - 


1,309 


100 


9 


24 


39 


17 


9 


2 


OfliAf* nbvfiiml opiahaaq 


168 

1,603 


100 


14 


14 


30 


16 


26 




Psvcholoe^ 


100 


25 


34 


17 


13 


11 




SSriATiPA irAnprii.1 


62 


100 


15 


26 


35 


24 






Social sciences 


3,473 


100 


19 


35 


23 


14 


9 


b 


Technology 


3497 


100 


14 


18 


27 


23 


15 


3 


Tntprd i gpJnliTipfi 


•14 
















other disciplines 


535 


100 


2 


32 


27 


25 


14 





* Distributions not shown for fields with 50 or fewer courses ^ Less than 0.5 percent, 

reported. Note: Percent detail may not add to lOG because of rounding. 



Table A— 21b. Number of courses taught by fvMrtime junior college teachers of science, engi- 
neering, and technology, by field and number Tper teacher, 1966—67 



Field of course 


Number 


Percent of courses* by number of 
courses tuugbt by full-time teacher 




of 

courses 


Total 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


Five 


Six or 
more 


Total - — 


23,460 


100 


11 


26 


32 


19 


11 


1 


Agricultare 


415 


100 


5 


7 


25 


33 


24 


6 


Anthropology - 


191 


100 


4 


49 


32 


7 


8 






3,356 


100 


15 


42 


32 


9 


2 




i>iui0^cui ocieiiceb — - -- -- - 

Education 


128 


100 


9 


38 


26 


11 


16 




En crin eerincr 


898 


100 


7 


14 


30 


24 


18 


7 


TTodl^li 


287 


100 


36 


18 


28 


10 


8 




XlCc*l wit lictUv# — — — - — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


« SO 
















xioine econoniics 


Irl/ 

• 2 
















ijiDr&ry science 

- - 


5,560 


100 


3 


12 


41 


29 


14^ 


1 


Physical sciences: 
















Physical sciences, general 


391 


100 


13 


34 


28 


23 


2 




niiPTnistrv __ 


2,033 

377 


100 


11 


38 


32 


14 


5 




OAiavmae 


100 


11 


33 


30 


14 


12 




PllVJ51Pa 


1,248 

161 


100 


6 


24 


41 


18 


9 


2 


CAi ovisac 


100 


10 


15 


32 


16 


27 




V/Lner paybiccti scienceD 

Psychology 


XV/ X 

1,467 


100 


24 


32 


18 


13 


13 


1 




58 


100 


9 


28 


38 


25 






ociexice^ general — — — —— ——— ——— ——— ——— 
Soci al sciences 


3,245 


100 


17 


36 


24 


14 


9 


b 


Technology 


3,048 


100 


12 


17 


28 


24 


16 


3 


Tan ^ A vaj) 1 c* A V V OO 


• 14 
















xnueraiscipiines 


















other disciplines - 


531 


100 


2 


32 


27 


25 


14 





• Distnbutions not shown ""'f fields with 60 or fewer courses ** Less than 0.6 percent, 

reported. Note: Percent detail naay nos add to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table A-22. Number of courses taught by junior college teachers of science, engineering, and 
technology in one or more than one discipline, by field and by full- or part-time status, 1966-67 



ERIC 



Courses taught by teachers of one 
discipline only 



Courses taught by teachers of 
more than one discipline 



Pleld of courses 


ToUl 

number 

of 

courses 


Number 

of 

courses 


Percent 

of 

total 


Percent 

distri- 

bution 


Status of 
teachers. 
In percent 


Number 

of 

courses 


Percent 


Percent 

distri- 

bution 


Status of 
teachers, 
in percent 


Of 

total 


In 

Sciences 
only » 


In 
non- 
sciences ^ 


Full 

time 


Part 

time 


Full 

time 


Part 

time 


All fields ... ... .... 


24,846 


12,325 


50 


100 


91 


9 


12,521 


50 


45 


5 


100 


97 


3 


Agriculture 1 


444 


351 


79 


3 


92 


8 


93 


21 


20 


1 


1 


100 




AnfbmpnTng^ _ * _ _ 


206 


54 


26 


c 


91 


9 


152 


74 


71 


3 


1 


94 


8 


Biological sciences 


3,490 


953 


27 


8 


90 


10 


2,537 


73 


71 


2 


20 


98 


2 


Eiducation rtr-r-r— - - ....... 


131 


26 


20 


c 


100 




105 


80 


72 


8 


1 


96 


4 


Engineering 


990 


274 


28 


2 


80 


20 


716 


72 


71 


1 


6 


95 


5 


Health Helds 


302 


176 


58 


1 


92 


8 


126 


42 


38 


4 


1 


100 




Home economics 


<>49 


*33 




c 






*16 






c 




Library Krienre 


<>2 












*2 








c 






Mathematics 


5,945 


4,308 


72 


35 


92 


8 


1,637 


28 


27 


1 


13 


97 


3 


Physical sciences: 










Physical sciences, general ... 


416 


80 


19 


1 


89 


11 


336 


81 


80 


1 


3 


95 


5 


^emistry , , 


2,118 


703 


33 


6 


92 


8 


1,415 


67 


66 


1 


11 


98 


2 


Earth sciences 


398 


200 


50 


2 


91 


9 


198 


50 


50 




2 


98 


2 


Physics 


1,310 


698 


53 


6 


94 


6 


612 


47 


46 


1 


5 


97 


3 


Other physical sciences 


167 


73 


44 


1 


90 


10 


94 


56 


54 


2 


1 


100 




Psyrbnlogy 


1,604 


1,238 


77 


10 


89 


11 


366 


23 


15 


8 


3 


99 


1 


Science, general 


62 


*9 


15 


c 






53 


85 


85 


c 


100 




Social sciences 


3,474 


1,415 


41 


11 


90 


10 


2,059 


59 


51 


8 


16 


96 


4 


Technology 


3,199 


1,734 


54 


14 


94 


6 


1,465 


46 


43 


3 


12 


97 


3 


InterdiscTiplinei _ . 


* 15 












* 15 








c 






Other disciplines 


524 


— 






-- 


— 


524 


100 


-- 


100 


4 


99 


1 



^ The total number of courses taught by teachers of more than 
one science discipline was 11,004 by full*time teachers, 329 hy 
part-time teachers. 

^The total number of courses taught by teachers of science 
and non*science fields was 1,182 by full-time teachers, 6 by part- 
time teachers* 

«Less than 0*5 percent 

^Distributions not shown for fields with 50 or fewer courses 
reported* 



Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 
The attachment to the auestionnaire, in appendix B, 
shows the fields and subfields or disciplines as classified 
in this sbidy* In all cases the codes ending in zero and 
four others (101, chemistry; 105, eartli sciences; 106, 
physics ; and 107, other physical sciences) were classified 
as fields* All others were considered subfields or dis- 
ciplines* 
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Table A-23. Number of courses taught by junior college teachers of science, engineering, and 
technology, by field and number of students 'per cUiss, 1966-67 



Field of course 


Number 

of 

courses 


Percent of courses, by number of students per class » 


Median 

class 

size 


Total 


0-29 


30-49 


50 or 
more 


Other** 


Total 


24,600 


100 


60 


24 


11 


5 


26 


Agriculture 


443 


100 


56 


29 


12 


3 


18 


Anthropology 


198 


100 


33 


45 


22 




35 


Biological sciences 


3,461 


100 


45 


27 


22 


6 


28 


Education 


129 


100 


57 


36 


7 




25 


Engineering 


986 


100 


69 


12 


10 


9 


14 


Health fields 


295 


100 


35 


26 


26 


14 


30 


Home pconomics 


'49 














liihrarv science 
















Mathematics 


5,851 


100 


81 


15 


3 


1 


18 


Physical sciences: 














Physical sciences, general 


416 


100 


42 


30 


21 


7 


30 


Chemistry 


2,111 


100 


61 


21 


10 


8 


20 


Earth sciences 


390 


100 


55 


27 


13 


5 


25 


Physics 


1,309 


100 


71 


15 


4 


10 


16 


Other physical sciences 


168 


100 


56 


28 


12 


4 


25 


Psychology 


1,588 


100 


34 


46 


20 


d 


25 


Science, general 


58 


100 


54 


34 


9 


3 


22 


Social sciences 


3,442 


100 


45 


42 


13 




30 


Technology 


3,167 


100 


65 


14 


9 


12 


15 


Interdisciplines - - - - 


'15 














Other disciplines 


522 


100 


56 


27 


11 


6 


23 



• Computed by assuming a class was 3 hours of teaching per ** Laboratory courses only, not included in the computation of 

week; thus» number of students in course, divided by one-third of median class size. 

teaching hours. For example, 6 hours per week spent in teaching Distributions not shown for fields with 60 or fewer courses 

one course to 60 students yields a class size of 30— assumed to be reported. 

two sections of one course. ^ Less than 0.5 percent. 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding* 
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Table A-24. Number of courses taught by junio- college teachers of science, engineering, and 

technology, by field and transfer credit status, 1966-67 



Fidd of course" ' 


Number 

of 

courses 


Percent of courses, by transfer credit status 


Total 


For transfer 
credit 


Not for 
transfer 
credit 


Other 
courses ‘ 


Total - - 


24,860 


100 


78 


21 


1 


Agriculture 


444 


100 


70 


27 


3 


Anthropology 


206 


100 


99 


1 


Biological sciences 


3,491 


100 


92 


7 


1 


Education 


132 


100 


84 


14 


2 


Engineering 


992 


100 


73 


24 


3 


Health fields 


301 


100 


40 


60 




Home economics 


*•49 










Library science 


»2 










Mathematics 


5,947 


100 


76 


23 


1 


Physical sciences: 






- 






Physical sciences, general 


417 


100 


91 


8 


1 


Chemistry 


2,117 


100 


91 


8 


1 


Earth sciences 


397 


100 


99 


1 




Physics 


1,309 


100 


86 


13 


1 


Other physical sciences 


168 


100 


69 


31 




Psychology 


1,603 


100 


90 


10 


e 


Science, general - 


63 


100 


92 


8 




Social sciences 


3,474 


100 


94 


5 


X 


Technology 


3,199 


100 


32 


67 


1 


Interdisciplines 


*•14 










Other disciplines 


535 


100 


79 


17 


4 



* Includes remediml courses. 

^Distributions not shown for fields with 50 or fewer courses 
reported. 



^ Less than 0.5 percent. 

Note: Percent detail not add to 100 because of roundingr. 
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Table A-25. Number of courses taught by junior college teachers of science, engineering, and 
technology, by field and teacher^ s appraisal of textbooks, 1966-67 



Field of course 


Number 

of 

appraisals 


Percent distribution! teacher*s appraisal of textbooks used 


Number of 
courses 
with no 
textbooks 


Tot*l 


Satisfactory 


Too ad- 
vanced 


Too ele- 
mentary 


Other 


Total* — . 


2^)844 


100 


77 


5 


5 


13 


521 


Agriculture 


885 


100 


82 


3 


5 


10 


33 


Anthropology 


278 


100 


69 


6 


2 


23 


4 


Biological sciences 


3,720 


100 


73 


4 


8 


15 


83 


Education 


or. 


100 


76 


12 


10 


2 


5 


Engineering - 


1,042 


100 


86 


5 


1 


8 


29 


Health fields 


300 


100 


80 


3 


7 


10 


25 


TTonriA ppnnnmins 


‘’39 












6 


Tjihi*arv spipnpft 


*•2 














Mathematics 


5,715 


100 


79 


3 


5 


13 


54 


Physical sciences: 
















Physical sciences, general 


372 


100 


72 


12 


2 


14 


8 


Chemistry - 


2,372 


100 


75 


5 


7 


13 


21 


Earth sciences 


464 


100 


88 


3 


4 


10 


10 


Physics - - 


1,295 


100 


78 


5 


5 


12 


37 


Other physical sciences 


165 


loq 


76 


7 


4 


13 


6 


Psychology 


1,779 


100 


76 


6 


5 


14 


55 


Science, general - - 


64 


’ 100 


61 


11 


5 


23 




Social sciences 


4,013 


100 


80 


5 


3 


12 


88 


Technology 


3,261 


100 


73 


6 


6 


15 


91 


Tntp'^di scinline.^ 


*’10 














Other disciplines 


475 


100 


85 


4 


5 


6 


16 



^ The estimates show 22,189 courses for which books were cited 
and appraised (no report for 2,151 courses and no text used for 
521 courses). Two books per course were appraised for 3,655 courses 
(estimated). 



^Distributions not shown for fidds with 50 or fewer courses 
reported. 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of roundinsr. 
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Table A- 26. Salaries of fulUtime junior college teachers of science, engineering, and technol- 
ogy, by region and State, 1966-67 



Resrion and State 



U. S. total 
North Atlantic .... 

Connecticut — . 

Delav/r* 

Maine 



Maryland 

Masaachuaetta 

New^ Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 
Bhode Itiand 
Vermont 



Great Lakes and Plains .. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 



Kansas .. 

Michifiran 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 
Obi?' 



South Dakota 
*Wisconsin 



Southeast 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georsda ..... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 



West Virgiida 

West and Southwest . 
Alaska 



Arizona . 



California 
Colorado .. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana .. 
Nevada — 



New Mexico 
Oklahoma — 

Oregon 

Texas 

Utah 



VTuhington 
“Wyoming == 



Percent of teachers^ by junior college salary » 



of 

teachers 


Total 


Less 

than 

15,090 


$5,000- 

5,999 


16,000. 

6,999 


$7,000- 

7,999 


$8,000- 

8,999 


$9,000- 

9,999 


$10,000. 

10,999 


$11,000- 

11,999 


$12,000- 

13,999 


$14,000 

or 

more 


Median 

salary 


9,675 


100 


3 


2 


9 


17 


17 


14 


14 


9 


12 


3 


1 9,140 


1,848 


100 


3 


2 


8 


20 


21 


17 


14 


7 


6 


2 


8,835 


100 
b 15 


100 


.... 


.... 


10 


18 


28 


12 


29 


3 


— 


— 


8,790 




















— 


— 


—• 




130 


100 


— 


4 


21 


15 


9 


23 


18 


14 


6 




9,480 


223 


100 


5 





14 


41 


19 


14 


5 


1 


1 




7,760 


*•28 


— 


— 


— 


— 





.... 





.... 


.... 








60 


100 


8 


.... 


13 


21 


23 


12 


5 


18 






8,286 


916 


100 


4 


2 


5 


12 


21 


16 


16 


10 


10 


4 


9,048 


301 


100 


2 


3 


7 


27 


25 


15 


13 


2 


4 


2 


8,440 


*•30 


, - 

























*•36 


— 


— 


.... 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




2,141 


100 


4 


1 


8 


20 


19 


18 


13 


6 


8 


3 


8,890 


527 


100 


5 


2 


7 


15 


11 


15 


15 


9 


14 


7 


9,704 


*•10 




























165 


100 


3 


.... 


12 


25 


24 


23 


8 


2 


3 




8,420 


145 


100 


4 


1 


17 


40 


38 













7,700 


548 


100 


3 


1 


7 


15 


16 


15 


20 


9 


10 


4 


9,530 


133 


100 


2 


.... 


2 


21 


20 


27 


17 


6 


5 




9490 


266 


100 


3 


6 


11 


18 


22 


22 


8 


3 


7 




8,550 


b24 


T-,_- 

























80 


100 


7 





10 


38 


28 


17 




Z 


* 




7,870 


143 


100 


5 


.... 





30 


15 


38 


6 




5 


1 


9,000 




— 


— 


— 








.— 





«... 


. , , 




.... 





95 


100 


3 


— 


-- 


11 


23 


25 


16 


8 


14 


~~ 


9,520 


1,615 


100 


2 


7 


21 


23 


19 


n 


9 


4 


3 


1 


7,870 


84 


100 


3 


5 


17 


IS 


26 


18 


13 








8,270 


*>40 







. 




















609 


100 


1 


1 


12 


20 


25 


16 


13 


5 


6 


1 


8,640 


260 


100 


— -P 


1 


12 


34 


15 


5 


16 


6 


7 


4 


8,200 


*>48 


- 

























»8 


























159 


100 


4 


28 


48 


19 


1 












6,380 


160 


100 


6 


7 


26 


23 


24 


14 










7,480 


*>31 


























*>23 


- 


.... 






















169 


100 


2 


3 


'37 


29 


15 


8 




6 






7,280 


*>24 




















































4,071 


100 


2 


2 


6 


10 


13 


13 


16 


12 


21 


5 


$10,250 


*»7 


























176 


100 


— 




3 


2 


27 


34 


26 


8 






9,530 


2,425 


100 


2 





1 


3 


6 


10 


20 


17 


33 


8 


11,432 


128 


100 





4 


23 


16 


30 


20 


6 


1 






8456 


*>26 


























75 


100 




.... 


40 


4 


31 


9 


1 


8 


7 




8,200 


19 


- - 

























»2 


























*>36 


























108 


100 


3 




19 


42 


24 


6 






6 




7,670 


162 


100 





2 


12 


31 


10 


17 


12 


3 


10 


3 


8,562 


462 


iOO 


2 


10 


16 


30 


20 


10 


6 


2 


4 


€ 


7,730 


*>40 


























367 


100 


2 




8 


11 


35 


21 


14 


6 


3 


e 


8,800 


*>38 


— 


— 


.... 


— 


— 


— 


— 


.... 




.... 


— 


— 



* Represent 9*10-months salaries generally ; some respondents 
may have reported 12-month salaries. 

^ Distributiona not shown for States with fewer than 50 teachers 
reporting. 



^ Less than 0.5 percent. 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table A-27. Salaries cmd highest degrees of junior college teachers of science, engineering, and 

technology, 1966-67 



Highest degree earned by teacher 



Junior college 
salary & 


Number 

of 

teachers 


Total 


Doctorate 


Profes- 

sional 


Master’s 


Bache- 

lor’s 


Other 






Percent distribution 


Total 


9,o25 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


T.PRR thnn SR.OOO _ 


101 


1 


3 


1 


1 


4 




$5,000— ?6, 999 


1,170 


12 


2 


12 


12 


21 


16 


$7,000— $8,999 


3,274 


34 


11 


31 


37 


37 


- 32 


$9,000— $9,999 - 


1,406 


15 


11 


21 


15 


10 


11 


$10,000— $10,999 - 


1,328 


14 


21 


11 


13 


15 


22 


$11,000— $11,999 


823 


8 


14 


8 


8 


6 


2 


$12,000— $12,999 


747 


8 


17 


6 


7 


3 


7 


$13,000— $15,999 - 


765 


8 


21 


10 


7 


4 


10 


fi.nnO OT TnnT*A 


11 


C 


C 




b 
























• 


Salary 


Median 




$9,190 


$11,127 


$9,246 


$9,053 


$7,683 


$9,250 



* Represents 9—10-months salary generally ; some respondents ® Less than 0.6 percent, 

may have reported 12-month salary. Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 

^ Excludes teachers who did not report highest degree and 
salary. 
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Table A-28. Additional earnings of junior college teachers of science, engineering, and technol- 
ogy, by geographic region and State, 1966-67 



I 



1 




Region mud Str.te 


Number 

of 

teachers 


Percent of temeherm» additional emminga 


Total 


Less than 
12.000 


$2,000- 

2,999 


$8,000- 

3,999 


94.000- 

5.999 


$6,000 
or more 


U.S. total 


9,726 


100 


65 


18 


8 


4 


5 


North Atlantic 


1,860 


100 


67 


13 


9 


6 


5 




103 


100 


76 


16 


8 








•16 

















• 10 














XKialllc — 




131 


100 


77 




5 


3 


15 


















A c an /tin 11 11^1:4*0 


225 


100 


77 


11 


3 


9 






•28 












cw xxompoilire 














Vouf iTaTQaif 


63 


100 


78 






22 




New York 


916 


100 


67 


11 


13 


6 


3 


Pennsylvania 


302 


100 


49 


29 


2 


2 


18 




•81 














Vermont 


•36 














Great Lakes and Plains 


2,140 


100 


66 


18 


7 


4 


5 


Illinois 


526 


100 


48 


21 


7 


8 


16 


Tn/lianm 


■10 1 














Tauta^ 


167 


100 


91 


1 


5 


3 




AWVTC* ----- • — 

lT&rfe0fks 


146 


100 


83 


8 






9 


Michigan 


548 


100 


60 


27 


7 


4 


2 


M 1T1T1 ao Aim. 


136 


100 


95 


1 


4 








268 


100 


76 


17 




8 1 




oirn 


•26 












Mai^Ii TlAlrAlm. 


80 


100 


79 


17 


4 






Ohio 


144 


ICO 


67 


21 


6 


2 


4 


^Aiifli DalrAfA 


•5 














MWUVia AycMVvvc* — — — — — _ — — — _ 

AXTiaPArfeoin 


96 


100 


47 


11 


42 ^ 


f 
















Southeast 1.-= 


1,633 


100 


76 


12 


6 


2 


4 


A 1 AllAm A 


86 


100 


93 


7 








ArlCAAR Afl 


•40 












Florida 


611 


100 


80 


12 


6 


1 


1 


Georgia 


263 


100 


49 


6 


20 


7 


18 


Kentaclnr 


•49 














TjAiiisiAna 


• 9 














Mi 881881 DD1 _ _ 


159 


100 


82 


15 


3 






MaT^Ii flArAllAA 


162 


100 


84 


16 








SAutli CjATAlina 


•33 












Tenne8see 


•25 














Vir^nia ___ ---- 


170 


100 


70 


18 


3 


8 




Wft8t Virginia 


•26 


























West and Southwest 


4,093 


100 


59 


23 


9 


4 


5 


Alaska - - 


•7 














Arizona 


177 


100 


38 


39 


18 


2 


3 


California 


2,426 


100 


61 


27 


12 


5 


5 


Colorado - 


130 


100 


73 


15 


12 






Hawaii' 


•28 












Idaho _ 


76 


100 


61 


18 




14 


7 


Montana __ 


•20 














Nevada 


•2 














New Mexico . 


•38 














Oklahoma . . 


no 


100 


85 


5 


5 


5 
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Table A-28 (Continued) 



Region and State 


Number 

of 

teachers 


Percent of teachers* additional earnings 


Total 


Less than 
$2*000 


$2,000- 

2.999 


$3*000- 

3*999 


$4*000- * 
5*999 


$6*000 
or more 


OregoTL 


164 


100 


67 


24 


6 




3 


Texas 


463 


100 


74 


12 


2 


3 


9 


Utah 


•43 














Washington 


370 


100 


77 


16 


2 


1 


4 


Wvaittino^ 


“39 





























* Dlrtributions not shown for States with fewer than 50 teachers reporting:. 
Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 



Table A-29. Number of courses taught by junior college teachers of scierwe, engineering, and 
technology, by field and teacher*s appraisal of sticcess, 1966-67 



Percent of courses* by teacher’s appraisal of success 



Fidd of course 


Number 

of 

courses 


Total 


Teach 

barely 

adequately 


Teach with 
moderate 
success 


Teach quite 
successfully 


Total - 


24,680 


100 


2 


37 


61 


Agriculture 1 


439 


100 


2 


33 


65 


Anthropology 


202 


100 


2 


34 


64 


Biological sciences 


3,467 


100 


2 


36 


62 


K ducat ion __ _ 


127 


100 




42 


58 


Engineering 


967 


100 


2 


36 


62 


Health fields _ __ 


300 


100 




33 


67 


TTotyia pconmnips: 


*49 










TdhrftTv RciPTicp 


•2 










Mathematics 


5,939 


100 


2 


39 


59 


Physical sciences: 












Physical sciences, general 


417 


100 


4 


51 


45 


Chemistry 


2,104 


100 


3 


40 


67 


Earth sciences 


396 


100 


1 


27 


72 


Physics 


1,298 


100 


3 


47 


50 


Other physical sciences 


169 


100 


2 


23 


76 


Psychology 


1,591 


100 


2 


27 


71 


Science, general 


62 


100 




34 


66 


Social sciences 


3,464 


100 


2 


38 


60 


Technology 


3,153 


100 


4 


32 


64 


Tti f aT/lispiT^li'n as 


*14 










other disciplines 


520 


100 


2 


37 


61 



•Distributions not shown for fields with 60 or fewer courses reported. 
Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table A-30. Number of courses taught by junior college teachers of science, engineering, and 
technology, by teachers appraisal of success, satisfaction with teaching, and career aims, 1966-67 



TtaeWs appraUid 



Courges taught 



Courses tausht, 
no information 
teacher's career 

alms 



satisfaction with 
teaching 


Total 

number 


Percent, 

teacher's 

appraisal 


Number 

of 

courses 


As 

percent 
of total 


Number 
• of 
courses 


Total 


reachTng 


Research 


Teaching 

and 

research 


Aidmlnis« 

tratJon 


Other 


Total — 


24,684 


100 


18,130 


73 


6,564 


100 


43 


17 


19 


15 


6 


Vonr diamstiRfioi'i 


196 


1 


139 


71 


57 


100 


40 


7 


21 


32 




Dissatisfied 


1,019 


4 


760 


74 


269 


100 


27 


26 


25 


16 


7 


Indifferent 


793 


3 


566 


71 


227 


100 


38 


8 


34 


10 


10 


Satisfied — 


8361 


36 


6,569 


74 


2,292 


100 


43 


16 


15 


18 


8 


Very satisfied 


13,815 


66 


10,096 


73 


3,719 


100 


44 


18 


20 


13 


5 


Teach barely adequately .. 


540 


100 


379 


70 


161 


100 


37 


14 


25 


19 


6 


Very dissatisfiod 


•12 


2 






•12 














niMahifliiod 


71 


13 


62 


87 


•5 














Indifferent: 


•17 


3 


14 




•3 














Satisfied 


219 


41 


134 


61 


86 


100 


47 


3 


21 


24 


6 


Very satisfied 


221 


41 


169 


76 


52 


100 


33 


27 


13 


21 


6 


Teach idth moderate 
























• success - 


9,044 


lOOz 


6,569 


72 


2,486 


100 


43 


17 


20 


13 


7 


Very dissatisfied 


•26 


» 


26 


















Dissatisfied - 


487 


6 


372 


76 


116 


100 


24 


34 


18 


16 


8 


Indifferent 


403 


5 


301 


76 


102 


100 


27 


6 


46 


7 


14 


Satisfied 


3,773 


42 


2,791 


74 


982 


100 


40 


18 


17 


16 


9 


Very satisfied 


4,365 


48 


3,069 


70 


1,286 


100 


49 


16 


19 


12 


4 


Teach quite 
























successfully - 


14340 


100 


11,066 


74 


3,886 


100 


43 


17 


18 


16 


6 


Very dissatisfied 


168 


1 


113 


72 


•46 














Dissatisfied 


461 


3 


326 


71 


136 


100 


30 


14 


32 


18 


6 


Indifferent 


369 


2 


248 


69 


111 


100 


48 


6 


24 


14 


8 


Satisfied 


4,816 


32 


3397 


76 


1,219 


100 


46 


16 


13 


19 


6 


Very satisfied 


9,146 


62 


6,771 


74 


2,376 


100 


41 


19 


20 


14 


6 


No response as to 
























annraisal 


160 


100 


137 


86 


•23 






































Very dissatisfied^ 
























Dissatisfied^ 
























Indifferent 


•14 


9 


3 




•11 














Satisfied 


63 


33 


47 


89 


•6 














Very satisfied 


93 


68 


87 


94 


•6 







































Courses taught, teacher's career aims 



Percent distribution 



• Distribations not shown for categories with fewer than 60 «Kone reported in this category, 

courses reported. Note: Percent detidl may not add to 100 because of souadliig. 

^Less than 0.5 percent . 
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Table A-31. Number of courses taught by junior college teachers of science, engineering, and 
technology, by field and teacher^s appraisal of satisfaction with teaching, 1966-67 



Courses taught by 
teachers appraising 



Percent of courses, by appraisal of 
teaching as a career 



Field of course 


Number 


As 

percent of 
total in 
survey 


Total 


Very 

dis- 

satis- 

fied 


Dis- 

satls^ 

tied 


Indif- 

ferent 


Satis- 

fied 


Very 

satis- 

fied 


Total 


10,522 


42 


100 


1 


4 


3 


36 


56 


Agriculture 


131 


30 


100 


1 


1 


1 


47 


50 


Anthropology 


113 


55 


100 




6 




22 


72 


Biological sciences 


1,763 


50 


100 


1 


5 


2 


35 


57 


Education 


*37 


28 














Engineering 


379 


38 


100 


1 


8 


4 


42 


45 


Health fields 


160 


53 


100 


2 


4 




46 


48 


Home economics 


•10 


20 








Library science'* 


















Mathematics 


2,071 


35 


ICO 


c 


3 


2 


34 


61 


Physical sciences : 


















Physical sciences, general 


204 


49 


100 








31 


69 


Chemistry 


981 


46 


100 


1 


7 


5 


38 


49 


Earth sciences 


174 


44 


100 




2 


2 


4n 




Physics 


534 


41 


A V V 
100 


1 


3 


£d 

7 


38 


UO 

51 


Other physical sciences 


51 


31 


100 






4 


71 


25 


Psychology 


879 


55 


100 


2 


5 


3 


f X 

28 


62 


Science, general 


•23 


37 














Social sciences 


1,715 


49 


100 


1 


4 


2 


36 


57 


Technology 


1,228 


38 


100 


1 


3 


6 


42 


48 


Interdisciplines 


•4 


28 














Other disciplines 


65 


12 


100 




5 




41 


54 















reported. 

No teacher reported in this fidd. 



« Less than 0.5 percent 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 
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Table A-32. Appraisal of satisfaction with teaching by full-time junior college teachers of 

science, engineering, and technology, 1966-67 



\ 

i 

i 

i 



Junior college salary * 


Number 

of 

teachers 


Appraisal of satisfaction ^4th teaching 


Total 


Very 

dissa^fied 


Dissatisfied 


Indifferent 


Satisfied 


Very 1 
satisfied 


Other >• 






Precent in salary rang 


e 


Total 


9,820 


100 


1 


4 


3 


36 


55 


1 


Less than $5,000 


101 


100 




3 




56 


41 




$5,000— $6,999 


1,170 


100 


1 


6 


7 


41 


45 


b 


$7,000— $8,999 


3,291 


100 


1 


5 


4 


38 


51 


1 


$9,000— $9,999 


1,406 


100 


1 


6 


2 


37 


54 




$10,000— $10,999 


1,340 


100 


c 


3 


2 


36 


58 


1 


$11,000— $11,999 


826 


100 


c 


2 


1 


28 


67 


2 


$12,000— $12,999 


747 


100 


1 


4 


2 


28 


65 


1 


$13,000— $15,999 


765 


100 


1 


1 


2 


25 


71 




$16,000 or more 


••ll 
















No report 


163 


100 




2 




35 


56 


7 






















Percent distribution in appraisal category 


Total* 


9,607 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


d 


Less than $5,000 


101 


1 




1 




2 


1 




$5,000— $6,999 


1,165 


12 


11 


16 


26 


14 


10 




$7,000— $8,999 


3,274 


34 


56 


41 


43 


37 


31 




$9,000— $9,999 


1,406 


15 


15 


21 


8 


15 


14 




$10,000— $10,999 


1,329 


14 


4 


9 


9 


14 


15 




$11,000— $11,999 — 


813 


8 


2 


4 


4 


7 


10 




$12,000— $12,999 - 


743 


8 


6 


6 


5 


6 


9 




$13,000— $15,999 


765 


8 


6 


2 


5 


5 


10 




$16,000 or more 


'*11 




































Salary 


Median 


$9,190 




$5,690 


$7,805 


$7,558 


$7,936 


$9,571 











* Represents 9-40-month salaries firenerally; some respondents 
may have reported 12*month salaries. 

^Includes those who responded with more than one opinion as 
to their satisfaction \vith teachinc:; e.er«> some indicated that they 
were sashed with teaching but dissatisfied with th^r salary. 

« Less than 0.5 percent. 

^ Distnbritlons not diown for salary levels with 50 or fewer 
teachers reportiner. 



« Excludes **no report” on salary to permit percent distrihutiona 
of known salaries only; nonresponse for salaries amounted to less 
than 2 percent of the total number of teachers who reported thdr 
appraisals. 

Note: Percent detail may not add to 100 because of roandina:* 
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Survey Design 



The data presented in this report are based 
on returns from a mail survey conducted in 
May 1967 among a sample of junior college 
teachers of science, engineering, and technol- 
ogy. The sample was selected from a roster of 
teachers in these fields developed in 1965-66 
by the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges (AAJC) at the request of the National 
Science Foundation. To be eligible for the sur- 
vey, a teacher must have been listed on that 
roster and must still have been teaching in 
May 1967 in one of the fields covered in the 
survey. 

This appendix describes the sample design, 
the procedure used for estimating the universe 
from the sample, measures of the reliability of 
estimates, and contains the questionnaire form. 

Sampling Frame 

The sampling universe was the AAJC roster 
consisting of 14,200 names of teachers in 692 



junior colleges. (See api>endix tables B-1 and 
B-2.) The roster classified teachers in the field 
that they taught, consisting of 13 identified 
fields and a residual group. Teachers who 
taught in more than one field were identified as 
such. 

Sample Design 

The sample design provided for the selection 
of individuals from the 13 strata, representing 
fields of science, engineering, or technology. 
One specification was that the sample must be 
large enough to estimate a characteristic pos- 
sessed by one-half the population in that field 
within ±:.05 with a confidence level of .95. 
Within these limits, the minimum sample which 
would fulfill these requirements was a weighted 
sample of 3,000 to 3,500. A weighted sample 
was drawn from each field. Tabulations com- 
bining cases from different fields were 
weighted by the reciprocal of the sampling rate 
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to give unbiased estimates. The sampling frame 
took into account the problem posed by teachers 
who taught more than one subject. A teacher 
was selected according to the first field in which 
he was listed ; the order of priorities was as 
shown in appendix table B-2. 

A sampling interval (K,) was established for 
each field, based on a proportion assigned to 
the stratum. This proportion was determined 
by the number in the universe for the field in 
relation to the total number of teachers. Every 
Kj case or person in a given field was included 
in the sample. Ki was determined to give a 
variance of .000625 (S.D. of .025) for charac- 
teristics having a true proportion of .50. An 
allowance of 25 percent was made for nonre- 
sponse and inapplicable cases in the computing 
of the sampling ratios. Thus, Ki =N,/500 + .80. 
Sampling ratios ranged from 1:5.48 for the 
largest field (mathematics) to 1:1.16 for the 
smallest (anthropology). 

The sampling ratios shown in appendix table 
B-3 are based on the actual number of names 
on the computer tape, which differed slightly 
from the number given in appendix table B-2. 
Hence, sampling ratios vary somewhat from 
ones computed on the basis of the Foundation's 
table.^ 

Response 

On the basis of the data shown in appendix 
table B-4, one can compute the (a) response 
to total mail-out of sample ; (b) estimated sur- 
vey universe in sample, based on all persons 
heard from; and (c) response from estimated 
survey universe, based on all persons heard 
from. 

Number Percent 

(a) Sample drawn, by response to mail-out 

Total 4,663 100 

1. Number heard from directly 3,531 ~76 

or indirectly. 

2. Number not heard from 1,132 24 

^ The number drawn in the sample was 4,711. It later 
turned out that 48 duplicate names had not been elimi- 
nated from the tape. Hence, the actual number of teach- 
ers in the sample was 4,663. Many of these duplicates 
were on the roster because teachers taught in more 
than one institution. Since the roster was composed 
of lists provided by the junior colleges, a teacher's 
name could appear on lists from two or more institu- 
tions. 



Number Percent 

(b) Survey universe, based on (a)l 



Total 3,419* 100 

1. In survey universe 2,868 ~84 

2. Not in survey universe 551 16 



(c) Response from estimated survey 
universe, based on (6)1 

Total estimated survey 3,913 100 

universe. 

(In s urvey universe. 2.868 of the 
total “heard from” plus 84 per- 
cent of 1,244 “not heard from” 

(1,132 in (a)2) plus 112 enve- 
lopes returned by Post Office, 
etc., in (a)l). 

1. Portion of estimated survey 2,540 65 

universe who actually fur- 
nished data. 

2. Portion of estimated survey 1,373 35 

universe who did not fur- 
nish data (residual). 

The 84 percent (of nonrespondents) referred 
to (c above) as being in the survey universe 
may be an overstatement, as the estimate as- 
sumes that the percentage of respondents fall- 
ing within the universe would be the same for 
the response and nonresponse groups. The prob- 
ability is that a greater percentage of the 
latter fell outside the survey universe, since 
such teachers would, in all probability, feel less 
motivated to respond. However, offsetting tbia 
overstatement is the fact that the survey came 
at the end of the academic year, the time of 
the peak workload for teachers. Questionnaires 
were undoubtedly put aside for more pressing 
tasks. 

Response by field 

Data in this report reflect a teacher’s field 
or fields of teaching at the time of the survey. 
May 1967. His field of teaching when he quali- 
fied as a person on the roster of junior college 
teachers was used only for the purpose of draw- 
ing a sample and for inflation of the data to 
obtain an estimate of the universe. It may or 
may not have been the field in which he was 
teaching in May 1967 and by which he is iden- 
tified in the 1967 survey. This qualification 
should be borne in mind when examining the 



*3,531 minus 112 addressees whose envelopes were 
returned by the Post Office or the colleges stated their 
addressees were unknown. 
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data on response shown in appendix table B-5. 
The latter refers to field of teaching in 1966, 
when the roster was compiled. 

Distribution of respondents by field shows 
that the highest percentage of response within 
any one field was chemistry, in which 80 per- 
cent of the teachers were heard from. Biological 
sciences came next, with 79 percent, and then 
earth sciences, 78 percent. The lowest response 
rate was in agriculture and political science, 
both with 69 percent. 

The above percentages are in terms of total 
response or total number of persons heard 
from.In terms of the number of questionnaires 
filled out or usable returns, the field with the 
highest percentage was the biological sciences 
with 66 percait. The lowest percentage was in 
psyciiology, with 46 percent submitting usable 
returns. 

Nonresponse 

To determine the major reasons for non- 
response, a letter was sent to an 11-percent 
sample of nonrespondents in October 1967. The 
results of this mailing are summarized as 



follows : 

Total number of letters mailed 141 



Total number of persons heard from as of 
November 1, 1967 77 

(1) Number who indicated they were not teadi- 

ing in a junior college in May 1967 11 

(2) Number who were teaching in a junior col- 

lege in May 1967 65 



but who: 

(a) thought the questionnaire did not, apply 

to them 13 

(b) were too busy at the time to complete the 

questionnaire 34 

(c) did not receive the questionnaire 13 

(d) did not respond for other reasons 15 

(3) Number of envelopes returned by Post Office 1 



(Note: Details do not add to total number of persons 
because some respondents checked more than 
one reason.) 

A majority of persons who were teaching in 
a junior college in May 1967 and who replied 
indicated that they were too busy at the time 
to complete the questionnaire. A number said 
they had not received the questionnaire or that 
they thought if did not apply to them. 

Other reasons given by nonrespondents for 
not replying were that they had overlooked or 
lost the questionnaire or did not think the study 



would emphasize science. Others thought the 
questionnaire was too long or that the questions 
were too personal. 

The within-the-universe-ratio to be derived 
from the followup of nonrespondents — 84 per- 
cent (65 over 77) — ^is the same as the ratio 
(page 66) based on the response to the 
mailout. 



Reliability of Estimates 

As in any survey, the results are subject to 
reporting and processing errors and errors due 
to nonresponse. 

The data reflect two adjustments for each 
stratum in the sample, that for the estimated 
universe and for the estimated ineligibles. These 
data have been imputed from the number of 
respondents who were not teaching science or 
technology and the number who returned us- 
able questionnaires. Hence, the data have been 
proportionately inflated, based on the response 
for each stratum, by the following equation: 



Inflation factor= 

reciprocal of sampling ratio x 



number of estimat- 
ed eligibles of en- 
tire sample 

number of ques- 
tionnaires filled out 



The sampling error (or standard error) of a 
statistic is inversely proportional to the square 
root of the number of observations in the sam- 
ple. Thus, as the sample size increases, the 
standard error decreases. The standard error is 
primarily a measure of the variability that oc- 
curs by chance because only a sample rather 
than the entire universe is surveyed. As cal- 
culated for this report, the standard error also 
reflects part of the measurement error, but it 
does not measure any systematic biases in the 
data. The chances are about two out of three 
that an estimate from the sample differs from 
the value which would be obtained from a com- 
plete census by less than the standard error. 
The chances are about 95 out of 100 that the 
difference is less than twice the standard error 
and a bout 99 out of 100 that it is less than two 
and a half times as large. 

Relative standard errors of percentages 
shown in this report can be computed from 
data in appendix tables B-^ and B-9. 

The equation for computing the standard er- 
ror in estimates of the number of teachers 
follows: 
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pg (1 + n) 



pis ta 

V 'N 



p== percent 
g=100-p 

^=base of the percentage (after inflation) 
w= average weight of sampling rates 
y«=standard deviation of weights divided 
by the average weight ( <r 

w 

Thus, if 4 percent of teachers in private 
junior colleges hold a professional degree (ap- 
pendix table A-5), 

p =4 
q — 100-p 
^ = 1,504 
w = 4.24 
V. - ^ 0.S9 
= 0.154 



a p 




w (1 + F«) 




yj w (1 + V»„)= 2.212 
«r p = 2.212 

«r p = 2.212 y = 1.1 

Thus, the 2 a confidence interval is 4 ± 2.2 
and approximate true value is between 1.8 to 
6.2 percent. 

For approximation of the sampling error, 
based on estimated number of courses, the 
equation used was: 

«rp= (1 + F.) (1 + Fc) 

where 

n = number of different sample teachers 
accounting for the courses in the 
base of the percentages 



p = percent 
q ■» 100-p 

** coefficient of variation of the 
weights 

Ve coefficient of variation of number 
of courses in a field taught by each 
teacher 

1 + 1.15 

1 + 1.20 

^ (1 + (1 + n ) = 1.17 



so that 




(Note; Although VJ actually varies somewhat from 
field to field, most of the values are in the neighborhood 
of V% = .2. To simplify the calculations the approxi- 
mation .2 was used for V’cin all standard error com- 
putations). 



To find the sampling error of a given per- 
centage of courses having a certain characteris- 
tic, refer to appendix table B-9. In appendix 
table B-9 interpolate on the line for the appro- 
priate field. For example, if 64 percent of the 
983 engineering courses are taught by teachers 
with a master’s degree (appendix table A-7), 
appendix table B-9 shows that these 983 
courses represent 171 teachers (^). The per- 
centages and numbers given in appendix table 
B-9 between which the percentage (64) falls 
are: p=50 and p=75, and the corresponding 
sampling errors are 4.5 and 3.9 percent. Thus, 
the 64 percent of the 983 courses or 629 courses 
has a sampling error of approximately ±4.2 
percent, or ±26 courses. 



Table B-1. Number of junior colleges and number of junim colleges 
revresented in sample, by State, 1966 and 1965 



State 


Number of 
junior colleges, 
1966 « 


Number of 
junior colleges, 
1965 *> 


Number of junior 
colleges represented 
in sample ^ 


Total 


834 


767 


664 


Alabama 


19 


20 


3 


Alaska 


7 


7 


15 


Arizona 


6 


6 


6 


Arkansas 


7 


6 


7 


California 


82 


79 


74 


Colorado 


7 


6 


7 


Connecticut 


16 


16 


7 


Delaware 


1 


1 


2 


District of Columbia 


3 


3 


2 


Florida 


29 


27 


26 


Georgia 


21 


18 


19 


Hawaii 


5 


1 


3 


Idaho 


5 


4 


5 


minois - 


42 


40 


49 


Indiana 


2 


2 


2 


Iowa 


22 


21 


21 


Kansas 


21 


21 


20 


Kentucky 


18 


18 


15 


Louisiana 


2 


1 


1 


Maine 


2 


1 


2 


Maryland 


18 


18 


14 


Massachusetts 


29 


27 


24 


Michigan 


27 


23 


23 


Minnesota 


20 


17 


14 


Mississippi 


27 


28 


23 


Missouri 


19 


20 


16 


Montana 


2 


2 


2 


Nebraska 


7 


6 


2 


Nevada 






1 


New Hampshire 


3 


3 


4 


New Jersey 


17 


12 


8 


New Mexico 


6 


5 


5 


New York 


66 


67 


50 


North Carolina 


37 


22 


18 


North Dakota 


6 


6 


6 


Ohio - 


10 


10 


10 


Oklahoma 


16 


16 


14 


Oregon 


14 


12 


11 


Pennsylvania 


45 


43 


34 


Rhode Island 


3 


3 


2 


South Carolina 


13 


6 


5 


South Dakota 


2 


2 


1 


Tennessee 


9 


7 


5 


Texas - - 


48 


47 


36 


Utah - 


3 


3 


3 


Vermont 


5 


4 


3 


Virginia 


22 


23 


20 


Washington 


19 


17 


17 


West Virginia 


5 


4 


3 


Wisconsin 


14 


12 


10 


Wyoming 


5 


5 


4 



^X967 Junior CoUege Directory. Washington, D.C.: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1967. 
(Excludes 4 in Canal Zone, Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico.) 

^1969 Junior CoUege Directory t op, cit* 

^The roster from which the sample was drawn includes 692 junior colleges. The 1966 Director^ 
covers some new ones established later than December 1965 when the Association mailed the Questionnaire 
upon which the roster is based; also, some colleges did not respond to the Questionnaire. 



Table B— 2 . FuUrtime and paTt-time junior college science faculty teaching in one field or more 

than one field, by field, 1966 



Field 


Number who teach one field only 


Number who teach more than 
one fidd 


Total 


Pull. 

time 


Part- 

time 


No 

retponue ^ 


Total 


time 


Part- 

time 


No 

responae^ 


Percent 


Number 


Unduplicated total 


100.0 


12,678 


9,960 


2,371 


347 


1,518 


1,342 


131 


46 


Anthropology 


.7 


88 


74 


14 


0 


92 


79 


10 


3 


Agriculture 


1.7 


218 


182 


25 


11 


21 


20 


0 


1 


Earth sciences 


2.9 


373 


302 


67 


4 


208 


187 


15 


6 


Sociology 


4.4 


562 


398 


150 


14 


307 


261 


38 


8 


Engineering 


4.5 


565 


402 


148 


15 


323 


291 


18 


14 


Physics 


4.7 


591 


496 


82 


13 


453 


407 


34 


12 


Economics 


5.2 


653 


505 


125 


23 


91 


79 


9 


3 


Political science 


6.6 


839 


688 


126 


25 


164 


143 


16 


5 


Uhemistry 


9.1 


1,153 


991 


131 


31 


324 


285 


30 


9 


Psychology 


9.6 


1,217 


792 


405 


20 


191 


161 


26 


4 


Technology 


14.5 


1,838 


1,431 


355 


52 


292 


266 


23 


3 


Biological sciences 


14.9 


1,891 


1,627 


219 


45 


191 


164 


21 


6 


Mathematics 


18.3 


2,320 


1,812 


453 


55 


627 


476 


33 


18 


None of the above c 


2.9 


370 


260 


71 


39 











field do not add to total because an individual may be counted in 
more than one other field. 

No response as to full- or part-time* 

® This group consisted of teachers whose institutions either did 





names of fields taught that were pot any of the 13 fields listed* 

Source: National Science Foundation based on AAJC register of 
junior college science teachers. 



Table B-3. 



Number of teachers in universe sample selected from AAJC roster, by field and 

sampling ratio 



Fldd 



Unduplicated total 

Anthropology 

Agriculture 

Earth sciences 

Sociology 

Engineering 

Physics 

Economics 

Political science 

Chemistry 

Psychology 

Technology 

Biological sciences ... 

Mathematics 

None of the above 



Number in universe who teach ‘ 



only 

tUs 

Add 



other subiects 
but a^iigned 
this fidd 



88 

218 

373 

562 

565 

531 

653 

839 

1A53 

1,217 

1,838 

1391 

2,320 

370 



92 

21 

208 

248 

245 

329 

91 

91 

200 



* Data from appendix table B-2. 

’’ The totali 14i436, the number of names on the IBM tape used, 
differs slightly from the total of 14,196 in appendix table B-2 basjd 
on a previous compilation. 

® Includes 48 duplicate names, hence the actual number in the 
sample was 4,663. NSF had removed some duplicate names from 



! 


Number 
in universe 


Sampling 

ratio 


Number 
in sample 


Total 
number 
in fidd 
N, 


14,436'’ 




— 


4,711 ‘ 


180 


181 


1.16 


156 


239 


242 


1.23 


197 


581 


674 


1.95 


294 


810 


815 


2.38 


343 


810 


909 


2.39 


381 


920 


935 


2.62 


367 


744 


742 


2.26 


829 


930 


860 


2.67 


322 


1,353 


1,340 


3.52 


381 




1,266 


3.23 


392 




1,830 


4.43 


413 




1,955 


4.57 


428 




2,360 


5.48 


481 




427 


1.49 


287 



the roster but evidently not all of them. Many of these duplicates 
were on the roster because teachers taught in more than one 
institution. Since the roster was composed of lists provided by the 
junior colleges, a teacher’s name could appear on lists from two 
or more institutions. 
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Table B-4. Number and types of response and nonresponse to questionmires mailed 



Total number in samnle 


Number 
4,663 • 

3,419 

2,540 

328 


Percent 

100 


Total number in sample heard from, by type of 
information obtained 


73 


Number who completed and returned questionnaire 

Number who were still teaching but who did not 
comnlete and return ouestioniiaire - 


64 

7 


Number who checked “No” to the screening question 
or otherwise indicated they were no longer teaching 
in a junior college or that they were no longer teach* 
inflf at anv level -- 


452*’ 


10 


Number deceased 


17 


• 


Number teaching in junior colleges but not in survey 
fields 


82 


2 






Total number in sample not heard from 


1,244 

1,132 

112 


27 


Number who did not reply in any way 


24 


Number of envelopes returned by Post Office, or 
colleges stated “address unknown” 


3 





•The number drawn in the sample was 4|711, including 48 duplicate names or an actual number of 
4»€€S teachers in the sample. Many of these duplicates were teachers who taught in more than one insti- 
tution; since the roster was composed of lists provided by the junior colleges, a teacher’s name might 
appear on lists from two or more institutions* 

total of 197 returned questionnaires and checked ”No” to screening question; 154 replied or in- 
formation was obtained from their institutions that they were no longer on faculty; and 101 replied or 
their institutions stated that they were no longer in the teaching Held (retired, etc*)* 

• Less than 0.5 percent* 



Table B-6. Relation of questionnaires mailed to responses received, by field 



Field 


Question- 

naires 

mailed 


Response 


No 

response 


Question- 

naires 

mailed 


Response 


No 

response 


Total 


UsaNe 

returns 


Other 


Total 


Usable 

returns 


Other 


Total number 


4,663 


3,419 


2,640 


879' 


1,244 *• 












Percent distribution 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


73 


64 


19* 


27” 


Anthropology 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


100 


75 


58 


17 


25 


Agriculture 


4 


4 


5 


3 


5 


100 


69 


56 


13 


31 


Earth sciences 


6 


6 


7 


5 


5 


100 


78 


63 


15 


22 


Sociology 


7 


7 


7 


8 


7 


100 


73 


52 


21 


27 


Engineering 


8 


8 


8 


7 


9 


100 


70 


54 


16 


20 


Physics 


7 


8 


8 


6 


7 


100 


76 


60 


15 


25 


Economics 


7 


7 


6 


8 


8 


100 


70 


49 


21 


30 


Political science 


7 


6 


6 


7 


8 


100 


69 


50 


19 


30 


Chemistry 


8 


9 


9 


8 


6 


100 


80 


62 


18 


19 


Psychology 


8 


8 


7 


11 


9 


100 


71 


46 


25 


29 


Technology 


9 


9 


S 


10 


10 


100 


71 


50 


21 


29 


Biological sciences 


9 


10 


11 


6 


7 


100 


79 


66 


13 


21 


Mathematics 


9 


9 


10 


8 


9 


100 


74 


58 


16 


26 


None of the above 


6 


6 


4 


10 


7 


100 


69 


37 


32 


31 



• Includes 297 who were still teaching but did not fill out forms 
and 31 who objected to filling them out* The remainder, 551, repre- 
sents persons identified as not in survey universe: 851 who were 
no longer teaching in junior colleges; 101 who were no longer in 
teaching fidd at all; 82 who were teaching in junior colleges but 



not in survey fields ; and 17 who were dt' iased. These 551 persons 
not in survey universe represent 68 percent of the 879 persons. 

^ Includes €6 envdopes returned by Post Office and 46 addressees 
whose colleges stated they were unknown* 

Note: Detail may not add to 100 V.cauoe of rounding* 
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Table B-6. Relation of questionnaires mailed to responses received, by region and State 



■ 






1 Percent distribution 




1 Percent distribution 


■ 


: 






Response 










Response 
































Region 


Of 




Number 






PiunriDer 

of 




Niunber 


1 








question* 




who 




No 


question- 




who 




No 






naires 


Total 


flllid out 


Other 


response 


naires 


ToUl 


filled out 


Ollier 


response 






mailed 




question* 






mailed 




question* 














naire 










naire 








U.S. total -.-- 


CO 

eo 


3,419 


2,640 


00 

-q 

o 


1,244" 


100 


73 


54 


19 


27 




.1 

1 


North Atlantic 
























Percent of U.S. total 


22 


20 


20 


21 


29 














Total (1,043) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


65 


47 


18 


35 






Connecticut 


5 


6 


6 


8 


2 


100 


83 


55 


28 


17 






Delaware 


1 


1 


1 




a 


AW 

100 


83 


83 




17 






District of Columbia 


a 


1 


a 


1 


a 


100 


80 


40 


40 


20 






Maine 


a 


a 


1 


_ _ 


_ _ 


100 


100 


100 










Maryland 


9 


8 


8 


9 


10 


100 


61 


42 


19 


39 






Massachusetts 


16 


14 


14 


13 


16 


100 


61 


45 


16 


39 






New Hampshire 


2 


2 


1 


3 


2 


100 


67 


33 


34 


33 






New Jersey 


3 


3 


4 


2 


4 


100 


58 


50 


8 


42 






New York 


47 


46 


46 


44 


50 


100 


63 


47 


16 


37 






Pennsylvania 


15 


16 


15 


18 


12 


100 


72 


50 


29. 


28 






Rhode Island 


2 


1 


2 


1 


3 


100 


45 


41 


4 


55 






Vermont 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


100 


79 


64 


15 


21 






Great Lakes and Plains 


























Percent of U.S. total 


23 


24 


23 


28 


18 
















Total (1,059) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


79 


56 


23 


21 






niinois 


25 


25 


24 


28 


26 


100 


78 


53 


25 


22 






! Indiana 


1 


1 


1 


2 


.. 


100 


100 


56 


44 


_ _ 




Iowa 


10 


10 


11 


10 


8 


100 


83 


61 


22 


17 




Kansas 


6 


7 


7 


6 


6 


100 


81 


61 


20 


19 




Michigan 


23 


24 


22 


28 


20 


100 


81 


53 


28 


19 




Minnesota - 


6 


5 


6 


2 


9 


100 


69 


62 


7 


31 




i Missouri 


9 


11 


12 


7 


6 


100 


87 


69 


18 


13 




i Nebraska 


1 


1 


1 






100 


100 


100 








North Dakota 


3 


3 


3 


2 


1 


100 


89 


68 


21 


11 




Ohio 


9 


8 


8 


9 


12 


100 


71 


48 


23 


29 




South Dakota 


a 


a 


a 




a 


100 


50 


50 


_ _ 


50 






Wisconsin 


7 


5 


5 


6 


12 


100 


60 


40 


20 


40 






Southeast 
















i 










Percent of U.S. total 


17 


16 


15 


17 


20 
















Total (786) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


70 


49 


21 


30 






Alabama 


1 

9 


8 


6 


14 


12 


100 


62 


30 


32 


38 






Arkansas 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


100 


78 


50 


28 


22 


fl|. 




Florida 


31 


36 


35 


38 


21 


100 


80 


55 


25 


20 






Georcrin 


14 


17 


16 


16 


7 


inn 


QR 


RB 


97 


IK 






Kentucky 


6 


X 1 

5 


5 


xo 

6 


8 


xuu 

100 


ou 

58 


Oo 

38 


20 


±u 

42 




Louisiana J 


2 


1 


1 


2 


3 


100 


46 


23 


23 


64 




Mississippi 


13 


9 


10 


4 


21 


100 


48 


42 


6 


52 






North Carolina 


9 


8 


10 


4 


12 


100 


62 


52 


10 


38 






South Carolina 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


100 


71 


67 


14 


29 






Tennessee 


2 


1 


1 


1 


5 


100 


35 


29 


6 


65 






Virginia 


9 


10 


10 


8 


6 


100 


78 


59 


19 


22 




t 

1 


West Virginia 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


100 


80 


60 


20 


20 



o 

ERIC 



Table B-6 (Continued) 





Percent distribution 


Percent distribution 


Region 


Number 

of 

question* 

nalres 

mailed 


Response 


No 

response 


Number 

of 

question- 

naires 

mailed 


Responae 


Ko 

retponse 


Total 


Number 

who 

fiQed out 
question* 
naire 


Other 


Total 


Number 

who 

fined out 
question* 
naire 


Other 


West and Southwest 






















Percent of U.S. total 


38 


40 


42 


34 


33 












Total (1,775) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


76 


60 


16 


24 


Alaska 


1 


a 


a 


a 


1 


100 


66 


44 


12 


44 


Arizona 


4 


6 


6 


6 


3 


100 


86 


64 


21 


16 


California 


66 


66 


68 


48 


68 


100 


76 


61 


16 


24 


Colorado 


3 


3 


3 


4 


2 


100 


88 


65 


23 


12 


Hawaii 


1 


1 


1 


3 




AW 

100 


WO 

100 


47 


53 


Idaho 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


100 


73 


60 


13 


27 


Montana 


a 


a 


a 


a 




100 


100 


80 


20 


Nevada 


a 


a 


a 




a 


100 


33 


33 


67 


New Mexico 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


100 


68 


46 


23 


32 


Oklahoma 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


100 


76 


67 


9 


24 


Oregon 


4 


4 


4 


6 


6 


100 


74 


66 


19 


26 


Texas 


15 


14 


12 


19 


17 


100 


72 


61. 


21 


28 


Utah 


1 


1 


1 


2 


a 


100 


94 


63 


31 


6 


Washington 


8 


9 


9 


8 


6 


100 


86 


69 


16 


16 


Wyoming 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


100 


62 


62 


10 


38 



* LeM than 1 percent. 

^Forty-one of these retams indicated that respondents were 
still teachinsT in a junior college but not in the same junior college 
u shown on the 1966^6 roster of junior college teachers. 

® Indudes 297 who were still teaching but did not fill out forms 
and SI who objected to filling them out The remainder, 651, repre* 
sents persons idc tified as not in survey universe: 861 who were 
no longer teaching in junior eollegai; 101 who were no longer in 
teaching fidd at all; 82 who were teaching in junior colleges but 



not in surv^ fidds: and 17 who were deceased. These 661 persons 
not in survey universe represent 68 percent of the 879 persons. 
Distribution by region of the 651 persons was: North Atlantic, 
22 percent; Great Lakes and Plains, 29 percent; Southeast, 21 
percent; and West and Southwest, 28 percent. 

^ Includes 66 envdopes returned by Post Office and 46 addressees 
whose colleges stated they were unknown. 

Note: Detail may not add to 100 because of rounding. 



Table B-7. Number of estimated eligibles and responses and inflation factors, by field 



Field of teaching 


Sampling 

ratio* 


Number of 
responses 


Estimated 

elites 


Inflation 

factor 


Total 




2,640 


3,488 




Anthropology 


1.16 


87 


121 


1.61 


Ag^riculture 


1.23 


113 


139 


1.61 


Earth scibdces 


1.96 


181 


238 


2.66 


Sociology 


2.38 


171 


263 


3.62 


Engineering 


2.39 


203 


290 


3.42 


Phyrics _ 


2.62 


206 


269 


3.43 


Economics 


2.26 


166 


243 


3.32 


Political science 


2.67 


162 


242 


3.98 


Chemistry _ 


3.62 


239 


297 


4.36 


Psychology 


3.23 


176 


277 


6.10 


Technology 


4.43 


213 


279 


6.80 


Biological sciences 


4.67 


276 


366 


6.90 


Mathematics 


6.48 


247 


336 


7.46 


None of the above 


1.49 


103 - 


160 


2.14 



■See apRendix table B-S for number in each Add in sample. 
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Table B-8. Approximate standard errors of percentages shown in this report for junior col- 
lege teachers of science^ engineering, and technology 

(Eslimated percent) 



B«m of percent 
(namber of teachers: (N) 


- 2 or 98 j 


j 5or95 


lOortfO 1 


1 25 or 75 | 


1 50 


Standard error expressed in percentage points 


100 


3.1 


4.8 


6.6 


9.6 


11.1 


600 - --- 


1.4 


2.2 


3.0 


4.3 


5.0 


1,000 ' 


1.0 


1.5 


2.1 


3.0 


3.5 


2,500 


0.6 


1.0 


1.3 


1.9 


3.6 


5,000 . 


0.4 


0.7 


0.9 


1.4 


2.2 


10,000 


0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


1.0 


1.2 



Table B-9. Approximate standard errors of percentages shown in this report for courses 

taught in junior colleges 

(Eitimmted percent) 



FIdd of course 


Base of 
percent 
(number of 
persons* t)* 


2 or 98 


5 or 95 


10 or 90 


25 or 75 


50 




Standard error expressed in percentage points 




Agriculture 


102 


1.6 


2.5 


3.5 


5.0 


5.8 


Anthropology 


85 


1.8 


2.8 


3.8 


5.5 


6.3 


Biological sciences 


385 


.8 


1.3 


1.8 


2.6 


3.0 


Education 


31 


2.9 


4.6 


6.3 


9.1 


10.5 


Engineering 


171 


1.2 


2.0 


2.7 


3.9 


4.5 


Health fields 


56 


2.2 


3.4 


4.7 


6.8 


7.8 


Home economics 


b 








Mathematics - 


437 


.8 


1.*' 


1.7 


2.4 


2.8 


Physical sciences, general 


108 


1.6 


2.4 


3.4 


4.9 


5.6 


Chemistry - 


294 


1.0 


1.5 


2.0 


3.0 


3.4 


Earth sciences 


100 


1.6 


2.6 


3.5 


5.1 


5.8 


Physics — - 


230 


1.1 


1.7 


2.3 


3.3 


3.9 


Other physical sciences 


35 


2.8 


4.3 


5.9 


8.6 


9.9 


Psychology 


214 


1.1 


1.7 


2.4 


3.5 


4.0 


Science, general 


18 


3.9 


6.0 


8.3 


11.9 


13.8 


3ocial sciences 


583 


.7 


1.1 


1.4 


2.1 


2.4 


Technology 


360 


.9 


1.3 


1.8 


2.7 


3.1 


Other disciplines 


103 


1.6 


2.5 


3.5 


5.0 


5B 



* Number of persons in sample who were teadilngr one or Note: Total exceeds total number in sample since teachers can 

more courses in field* teach In more than one fidd« 

^ Too few teadiers to permit a meaningful estimate of sampling 
error. 
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APPENDIX C 

Survey Questionnaire 



■ 
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Your reply will be held in confidence. 



BUDGET BUREAU NO. 99-S67006 
APPROVAL EXPIRES DECEMBER 31, 1S«7 



STUDY OF JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHERS OF SCIENCE 
(Including Mothemotics, Engineering, ond Social Science) 

Conducted by 



Surveys & Research Corporotion 
1030 Fifteenth St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20005 



For 



Supported 



Commission on Science Education 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 



Under o grant from the 
Notional Science Foundotion 



Types of Information Requested 



Section A. Screening Question 

B. Position Assignment and Workload 

C. Eomed Income 

D. Educotion and Experience 

E. Characteristics of Junior College 

F. Personol Dota 



INSTRUCTIONS TO RESPONDENTS 

Please fill out this questionnaire and return it in the enclosed stamped envelope to Surveys & 
Research Corporation. This form is identified only by a number to assure confidential pro- 
cessing of replies. Do not write your name on the form. 



A. SCREENING QUESTION 

1. Are you teaching at the junior college to which this qt'^stionnaire has been 

addressed? □ Yes □ No 

2. If you checked “No,” do you teach nt another junior college? Q Yes Q No 

If you choekod "No" to Item A.2, please return this questionnaire to Surveys S Research Corporation, 
1030 — 15th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20005, without completing the remaining Items. 

If you checked "Yes" to either Item A.1 or A.2, please answer the remaining items. 



POSITION ASSIGNMENT AND WORKLOAD 
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years 

experi- 
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in this 
field^ 
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success 
in 

teaching 
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Use 

code.^ 
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designed 

for 

transfer 
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4 *year 
college? 
(Yes 

or No) - 
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B. POSITION ASSIGNMENT AND WORKLOAD (Ceirtinutd) 



2. Indieat* A* number of hours per week you currently spend on each of the activities listed under (o) and (b) 
below. (Make an entry on each line, entering xere for activities in which yeu do not engage. Note that entry 
in 2a(1) belaw sheuld equal the sum of entries in Item 1, cel. 6, p. 2.) 


o. In professional activities connected with your position at the 
junior college: 


Number 

of 

hours 


1.. Classroom teaching, laboratory or shop (including preparation time), and other related 
classroom duties (including student contact time, preparing class material, correcting 
popers, and grading stpdents) 




2. Administrative duties (including departmental odministrotivo work, record keeping, 
preporing reports, faculty meetings, conunittoo work, coaching athletics, etc.) 




3. Performance and administration of research proiects*’ 




4. Other junior college activities (e.g., background reading) 

fSnacifv. ) 








b. In professional activities not connected with your position at the 
junior college: 


• 


5. Teaching at another educational institution (Cheek below the 
type of institution.) 

(1) □ A d-yow college (3) □ Another junier college 

(2) n A hlgh*schaal (4) 0*her 




6. Research at another educational institution*’ 




7. Salaried employment in o professionol capacity in industry , government, 
or nonprofit organizations 




8. Self>empleyment, professionol activities (e.g., consulting, 
.editing, or writing) 




9. Working toward a bachelor’s or odvunced degree 




10. Other orofessienal activities (Specify.) 








11. Sum of a and b (Items 1 — 10) 




^Include in Item 9 time spent in work for an advanced degree. 
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B. POSITION ASSIGNMENT AND WORKLOAD (Centinutd) 



3* Pl*a** indicAtt th* number of hours por weolt you custemorily spend in income-producing activities not 
included in Item 2 (Enter zero, if none.) 


4* List by title and author the texts in current use in the courses you listed in Item 1. 




Courso/Subject^ 


Textbook used 


Author or Editor 


!f the book 
is not 

SQtisfoctory« 
use the code 
to indic^e 
reason^ 


(1) 

A. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 










k 
















Ce 






• 


N 








A. 
















A. 
























"Use the code in Attachment 1. ' 

^(1) Too elementary; (2) Too advanced; (3) Other (Specify.) 



B. POSITION ASSIGNMENT AND WORKLOAD (contimwd) 



5> QmcIc fh* activity and typ* of omployor that most closely approximate 
yowr career plans (e.g., next 5 years). 



Activity (Check one.) 

(1) Q| Teaching 

(2) Q Research 

(3) O Teaching and Research 

(4) Q] Administration 

(5) □ Other (Specify.) 



Employer (Check one 

(1) Q Junior college 

(2) Q 4*yeor college 

(3) Q Government 

(4) Q Industry 

(5) □ Other (Specify.) 



6. Hew satisfied are yeu with teaching os a career? (Check one entry only.) 



(1) O Very dissatisfied 

(2) Q] Dissatisfied 

(3) □ Indifferent 



(4) n Satisfied 

(5) Q Very satisfied 



7» If you checked 1, 2^ or 3 in Item 6, indicate by check below the primary factor that 
influences your point of view. 

(1) Q] Inadequate salary 

(2) Q] Unsatisfactory teaching conditions 

(3) Q Other (Specify.) 



ERIC 
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C. EARNED INCOME 

Salary and income information, as other items of information, will be regarded as strictly confidential, 
not associated with any individual and will he used for statistical purposes only. 



8« If you are a full'time junior college teacher, enter information requested in cols. 1, 2, 3, 6, ond 7* 
If you ore a part-time junior college teacher, enter information requested in cols. 4 and 5 only. 

(Exclude retirement and disability income, interest, or dividends.) 



Estimated 
eorned income 
fof 12*month 
period# 
1966-67 
(July *66- 
June *67) 


Junior college salary 


Other eornings 


Full time 


Port time 


Amount 


Number 
of months 
employed 
during 
yeor 


Amount 


Number 
of months 
• employed 
during 
yeor 


Acodemic 

year 

1966-67 


Sumnwr 

1966 


(1) 

$ 


(2) 

$ 


(3) 


(4) 

$ 


(5) 


(6): 

$ 


(7) 

$ 






• 











9. If your junior college salary is supplemented by free housing or other income in kind, 
check here Q (Specify.) 



10. If you listed amounts under cols. 6 and 7 in Item 8, check below the type 
of work you did. 

(1) O Teoching ■ 

(2) O R*«Mrch 

(3) O Other (Specify.) 

11. If you teach os a member of a religious order, check here Q 

12. Enter your academic title or ro nk ot the junior college _ — 

13. Check the box below which most accurately describes your current appointment ot the 
junior college at which you teach. 



(1) 


□ 


One acodemic year 
or less 


(4) 


□ 


An unspocifitd period 
without tenure 


(2) 


□ 


Two or more years 
but limited 


(5) 




Visiting lecturer 


(3) 


□ 


Unlimited with tenure 


(6) 


□ 


Other (Specify.) 



D. EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE 



14. Enttr •ariwil dtgrtcs and othtr tvidtnct of training obtoinad 



D«gr««s aword«d ond/ 
Of troining obfoin«d 



a Doctorata(s) 

(Ph.D., Ed. D., D. Sc., ttc.) 



Major 

fiald” 



(1) 



Col* 

•ndor 

ysor 



( 2 ) 



Institution 
(namo, city, stota) 



( 3 ) 



b. Prof«ssienal dtgroas 
(M.D., L.L.B., E.E., ttc.) 



c. Master's dtgrtt 

(M.A., M.S., M.Ed.,ttc.) 



d. 4*ytar or 5>ytar bochtler's dtgrtt 
(B.A., B.S., ttc.) 



t. Asseciott dtgrtt or award requiring less 
than 4 years af post^stcendary study 
(A.A., ^^S., etc.) 



f. Other earned dtgrtt(s) (Specify.) 



Additional study beyond dtgrtt(s) 
earned 

Enter the number of erjedits 

earned I I 

If you have net received your Ph.D. 
but have been admitted to candidacy 
for this degree, check here 

h. Technical training at nondegree* 
awarding institution 




i. None of the above (Cheek eol. 1.) 



'Use the code in Attachment 1 . 




D. EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE (continutd) 



15« Sine* 1960 have you attended any institutos or rocoivod Itllewshipt or trainooships that efftrod 
additional proporotion for your toaching ossigpmont? 

(1) □ Ye* (2) □ No 

If you checked ‘‘Yes*’ please enter, after the name or type of sponsoring organization(s) the 
nnajor subject (s) studied, date (s) of attendance, and credits earned, 


Sponsor 


Check if offended 


Fi*ld(s)" 


Dofe(s) 


Number 

of 

credifs 
earned 
if ony 


During 

ocodemic 

yeor 


During 

summer 


a. Notional Science Foundation 
Institute 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


b. Notional Science Foundation 
ln«service Institute 












c. Notienol Defense Education 
Act Institute 












d. Other university or college 
workshop or institute 












e. Other university or college 
extension 












f. Stote«sponsored grant 












g. Local school system grant 












h. Industrial firm (Honeywell* 
General Motors* etc.) 












i. Private institutions or 

foundations (Ford* Carnegie* 
Guggenheim* etc.) 












j. Fulbright'Hoys scholarship 












k. Other U.S. Government 
agency (Specify,) 














1. Other (Spec/ fy.) 








• 






• 

"Use the code in Attachment 1. 



D. EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE (continued) 



'16. Pltose list below the information requested on your employment history since 1955, 
beginning with your current oppointment at the junior college. 



a. Full-timt junior co//ege teaqhers only 

List below teaching, research, or other employment since 1955. 





Dgfes 

(gtv^.yoars only) 


Type of work® 


Teoching level^ 


Field' 


From 


To 


0) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 





















































"To indicate type of work, use the fallowing code: T = teaching; R = research; and 
0 = other (Specify.) (If type of work covered, for example, both teaching and research, 
enter both T and R.) 

**To indicate teaching level, use the following code: F = freshman; S = sophomore; 

HS = high school; and 0 = other. 

®To indicate field, use the code in Attachment 1. 



b. Part-time junior college teachers only 

List below yoMf teaching experience since 1955. 



— — — — ■ 

Dotes 

(give years only) 


Teaching level® 


Field** 


From 


To 


(1) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 



























"To indicate teaching level, use the following code: F = freshman; S = sopnomore; 
HS = high school; and 0 = other. 

^To indicate field, use the code in Attachment 1. 
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D. EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE <continutd) 

17* List below publicatims, awards, research grants, or memberships in professional societies, 
as requested. 



a. Publications in professional journals (title and journal) ond/or books, which you authored or co- 
authored (Attach additional page, if necessary.) 



b. Awards, prizes, and/or citations earned 



c. Research grants received 



d. Memberships held in professional or honorary societies (Do not use initials.) 
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E. CHARACTERISTICS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 



18. Is your junior college public or private? 

(1) Q Public (Name of administering body) 

(2) □ Privote 

19* Is your junior college administratively o port of onother educational unit? 
(1) □ Y*» (2) □ No 



20* If answer is “Yes", is it part of: 

(1) A 4*year college? 

(2) Q A combination of o 2*yeor high school ond 2*yeor 

junior college? 

(3) Q] A 4*yeor high school? 

(4) □ Other (Specify.) 



.21. Enrollment and degrees awarded 

cb Check the size that most nearly approximates the number of students enrolled at your 
/vnior college. 

200 500 1,000 2,500 

n)D Below (2) □ to (3) □ to (4) □ to (5) □ or 

200 499 999 %A99 more 

b. Circle all degrees or certificates that your junior college awards. 

(1) A.A. (2) A.S. (3) A. Ed. (4) Other (Specify.) 



Instructions: 


ATTACHMENT 1 

Ciossificolim of Mojer Fioids or Disciplinos for Surroy Purposos for uso in 
ItMs B, 1; 4; D, 14; D, 15; and D, 16* 

When in doubt in the classification of fields, choose the broader terms. Use codes 14(h^148 for all 
technologf fields. 

In responses where it is necessary to ‘'Specify,*' write in the appropriate column the specific re- 
sponse opposite the code nuthber. 


Cod> 


Field 


Code 


Field 


010 


Agriculture 


100 


Physical Sciences 






101 


Chemistry 


020 


Anthropology 


102 


Inorganic 






103 


Organic 


oao 


Biological Sciences 


104 


Other (Specify.) 


031 


Biology 


105 


Earth Sciences 


032 


Botany 


106 


Physics 


033 


Physiology and Human 


107 


Other (Specify.) 




Anatomy 






034 


Zoology 


110 


Psychology 


03S 


Other (Specify.) 










120 


Science, General 


040 


Education 










130 


Social Sciences 


050 


Engineering 


131 


Economics 


051 


Chemical 


132 


Geography 


052 


Electrical ■ 


133 


Political Science (government) 


053 


Medianical 


134 


Sociology 


054 


Other (Specify.) 


135 


Other ^^ify.) 


060 


Heolth Fields 


140 


Technology 


061 


Dental Hygiene 


141 


Architectural Drafting 


062 


Nursing 


142 


Automotive 


063 


Occupational Therapy 


143 


Construction 


064 


Physical Therapy 


144 


Dote Processing (and computer) 


065 


Phormocy 


145 


Health Fields (m^icol, d^al) 


066 


Other (Specify.) 


146 


Electronics 






147 


Engineering 


070 


Home Economics 


148 


Other (Specify.) 


oeo 


Library Science 


150 


Interdiscipliiios, e.g., biochemistry. 








biophysics (Specify.) 


090 


MoHiemetics 






091 


Computers 


160 


Other (Specify.) 


092 


Statistics 






093 


Other (Specify.) 








ERIC 
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F. PERSONAL DATA 



22. Sex 



(1) □ Mole 



(2) Q Female 



23. Age in'years (at nearest birthday) 



24. Marital status: 



(1) □ Single 

Never married 



(2) Q Married 



Widowed, 
.(3) n Divorced, 
or Separated 



25. Number of dependents (Exclude yourself.) 
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Instructions: 


ATTACHMENT 1 

Cfossiticolioii of Major Fiolds or DUciplinos for Survoy Purposos for aso in 
Items 1; B, 4; D, 14; D« 15; and D, 16. 

When in doubt in the classification of fields, choose the broader terms. Use codes I4(VI48 for all 
technology fields. 

In responses where it is necessary to **5pecify,** unite in Hte appropriate column the specific re* 
sponse opposite the code nuttiber. 


Codo 


Field 


Code 


Field 


010 


Agriculture 


100 


Physical Sciences 






101 


Chemistry 


(M 


Anthropology 


102 


Inorganic 






103 


Ogonic 


030 


Biological Sciences 


104 


Other (Specify.) 


031 


Biology 


105 


Earth Sciences 


032 


Botany 


106 


Physics 


033 


Physiology and Human 


107 


Other pacify.) 




Anatomy 




■ 


034 


Zoology 


110 


Psychology 


035 


' Other (Specify.) 










120 


Science, General 


040 


Educotion 










130 


Sociol Sciences 


050 


Engineering 


131 


Economics 


051 


Chemical 


132 


Geography 


052 


Electrical 


133 


Political Science (government) 


053 


Mechanical 


134 


Sociology 


054 


Other (Specify.) 


135 


Other (Specify.) 


060 


Health Fields 


140 


Technology 


061 


Dental Hygiene 


141 


Architectural Oirafting 


062 


Nursing 


142 


Automotive 


063 


Occupational Therqpy 


143 


Construction 


064 


Physical Therapy 


144 


Data Processing (and computer) 


065 


Pharmacy 


145 


• Health Fields (mHicol, d^al) 


066 


Other (S^ify.) 


146 


Electronics 






147 


Engineering 


070 


Home Economics 


148 


Other (Specify.) 


060 


Library Science 


150 


InterdisciplitMS, e.g., biochemistry. 








biophysics (Specify.) 


090 


Mathematics 






091 


Computers 


160 


9 

r 

s* 

T 


092 


Stotistics 






093 


Other (Specify.) 
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